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The Silver Senators and Protection. 


Unper the leadership of Mr. Wharton Barker, of Phila- 
delphia, sixteen United States Senators have signed a document 
which they call a declaration of principles. This declaration 
calls for ‘‘the free and unlimited coinage of siver at a ratio of 
16 to 1 by the independent action of the United States.” 

Mr. Wharton Barker has addressed a letter to the manufac- 
turers of the United States, demanding that this declaration of 
the sixteen Senators (written by himself) be adopted by the 
Republican party, with the threat of free trade as the penalty 
of refusal. This stand-and-deliver policy is very much like that 
of the advocates of the Lubin Export Bounty Scheme in their 
demands that the Republican party shall endorse export boun- 
ties. They say, give us export bounties or we will vote against 
your tariff protection. The basis of their claim is that export 
bounties is a form of applying protection to agriculture. The 
prohibitionists have long taken the same position; and they 
helped to elect the present Administration to punish the Re- 
publicans for not adopting prohibition. The socialists may be 
expected to do the same thing. 

The silver people Mr. Barker represents claim to stand for 
bimetallism and protection. They insist that the Protection 
party has always claimed to be for bimetallism and this ultima- 
tum to the manufacturers and protectionists throughout the 
country is presented on the basis of bimetallism. 

The sixteen United States Senators who signed Mr. 
Barker’s declaration and those who sympathize with it, are 
bound in honesty either to show that ‘‘the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 by the independent action 
of the United States,” would tend to promote and perpetuate 
bimetallism or to abandon bimetallism altogether and frankly 
declare in favor of a single silver standard. 
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If bimetallism means anything, it means the constant use 
of the two metals. Honest bimetallism demands the use of 
gold in monetary circulation just as much as it demands the use 
of silver, and vice versa, Mr. Wharton Baker and the sixteen 
United States Senators ought to know, that under free and un- 
limited coinage two metals cannot be kept in circulation as 
monetary equivalents when commodity value at the coinage 
ratio of one is double that of the other. The immense profit in 
the coinage of the cheaper metal, when its value is only slightly 
over half of that of the dearer, would so stimulate the coinage 
of that metal as to soon make its supply adequate to the entire 
coin demand of the country. 

The value of coins, like the value of any other commodity 
supplied for public use, without legal restriction, tends to equal 
the cost of producing the dearest portion of the needed supply 
continuously furnished. There is nearly as much difference in 
the cost of producing silver in the different mines as there is 
between copper, nickel, and silver. But the value of all the sil- 
ver tends to a uniformity equivalent to the cost of producing it 
in the dearest mines that are continuously needed. 

So, in circulation, the value of different kinds of coin as 
full legal tender money equals the value of the dearest coins 
constituting a permanent part of that circulation. If, there- 
fore, we have unlimited coinage of gold, silver and other 
metals at a fixed ratio, they will all circulate as the equivalents 
of the gold, so long as the gold remains in circulation. But if, 
through the profit of supplying any one of the other metals, 
the quantity of coin so increases as to make gold unnecessary, 
it will retire from circulation in exactly the same way that the 
products of hand-looms retired when an adequate supply of 
cotton cloth could be furnished by factory methods. With the 
retirement of gold as the dearer coin, the value or purchasing 
power of all the remaining coins will fall to the commodity 
value of the dearest remaining one, which would then be silver. 
And if free coinage were given to coppers or nickels, silver 
would soon be retired by the same process. 

Those who hold the doctrine that the legal tender quality, 
or government fiat, is the sole factor in determining the value 
of money, constantly point to the fact that the present silver 
dollar, which contains only about 51 cents worth of silver, is 
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unhesitatingly accepted throughout the community as an equiv- 
alent of the gold dollar. This is true; and it is due entirely to 
the fact that silver circulates in conjunction with a dearer coin, 
gold. So long as the gold remains, the silver coin will have 
the same money value, but if the gold were retired the value of 
the silver dollar would at once drop to its own bullion value. 
The only reason that it does not drive out the gold now is, that 
there is not unlimited coinage, hence it cannot be increased in 
sufficient quantity to render gold unnecessary to the monetary 
circulation. 

This is demonstrated in the experience of countries where 
gold does not circulate, as, for instance, in Mexico. The Mexi- 
can dollar will not circulate in this country, nor in Mexico, at 
more than about half what the American dollar will circulate 
at, although it contains fully as much silver as our dollar. The 
obvious reason is that the American silver dollar is a part of a 
monetary circulation in which gold constitutes the dearest coin, 
and, consequently, its own bullion value does not determine its 
monetary value. Whereas, in South America, the silver dollar 
is a part of a monetary circulation in which it is itself the 
dearest coin. The Mexican dollar, being the most expensive 
coin in the monetary circulation of which it is a part, its mone- 
tary value rests upon and is only equal to its own bullion value, 
while the value of the American silver dollar is determined by 
the value of a coin whose bullion value is nearly double its 
own. In other words, in Mexico the silver dollar is the dearest 
coin; in America gold is the dearest. Therefore, in Mexico 
the value of a silver dollar is equal to the value of the silver bull- 
ion. In the United States the value of the silver dollar is equal 
to the value of gold bullion. Withdraw the gold from the Ameri- 
can circulation, and the American silver dollar would rest on 
the same basis as the Mexican silver dollar, and its value 
would be exactly the same if it contained exactly the same 
amount of silver. 

Of course, the free coinage of silver would increase the 
demand for silver, because it would say to every silver pro- 
ducer, here is 129 cents an ounce for all the silver you can 
bring, which would be about g2 per cent. advance over the 
present market price. And for all who can furnish silver at 
the present price, withéut loss, it would be a profit of 92 per 
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cent. It needs no philosopher to see that such a profit would 
not only induce an increased output of the present mines, but 
it would furnish a handsome profit for the working of inferior 
mines. Indeed, mines not more than half as productive as the 
poorest mines that are now being worked without loss, could 
be worked at a profit equal to what is obtained in most indus- 
tries, with the value of silver definitely fixed at a minimum of 
$1.29 an ounce, every increase in the coinage of silver would, 
of course, be so much towards supplanting the use of gold, and 
to that extent it would tend to throw out of use the most ex- 
pensive gold mines, just as the fall in the price of silver closed 
up the less productive silver mines. This would tend to lower 
the value of gold, asthe dearest mines in use would then be less 
costly. So, there would of course be a movement in both 
directions, that is to say, the bullion value of silver would tend 
to rise by virtue of the use of poorer mines, and the value of 
gold would tend to fall by virtue of throwing the poorer gold 
mines out of use. And under the free coinage of both metals, 
this would undoubtedly continue until the value of the two 
metals at a given ratio would be the equivalents of each other. 
But the question is whether such equivalence would be reached 
before the gold was driven out of monetary use in the United 
States. On that point there is little room for discussion. With 
the present disparity in the value of the two metals, it is safe 
to say that under free coinage, silver would more than furnish 
our entire coin demand before the cost of producing silver in 
the dearest mines would abolish half the difference now existing 
between the value of the two metals at sixteen to one. In 
other words, gold would be entirely driven from our circulation 
long before the bullion value of silver had reached $1.29 an 
ounce. Indeed, gold would probably go to a premium immedi- 
ately in anticipation of this result. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Wharton Barker and his 
sixteen United States Senators know, because they are not 
fools, that the free coinage of silver in this country alone, 
would not mean bimetallism at all, but silver monometallism, All 
intelligent European bimetallists recognize this fact, and do not 
pretend that bimetallism demands the free coinage of silver with 
the present disparity in the value of the two metals. 

To demand the free and unlimited cdinage of silver at a ratio 
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of 16 to 1, by the independent action of the United States, is not 
to demand bimetallism but silver monometallism. 

Honest bimetallism has a real standing in court. The Re- 
publican party and protectionists generally have always claimed 
to be bimetallists, and if the sixteen United States Senators and 
their followers honestly stand for bimetallism, they are justified 
in making this demand upon the protectionist party. But the 
demand should be for a bimetallism that guarantees the perma- 
nent use of both metals, not a scheme falsely named bimetal- 
lism, which leads straight and immediately to the use of one 
metalonly. If the fight is to be between silver monometallism 
and gold monometallism, the gold will surely win. If it is to 
be an honest fight for bimetallism against monometallism of 
either metal, its success is assured. But to use the name of bi- 
metallism to obtain the unconditional coinage of silver at 16 to 
1 by the United States alone, is a fraud, and puts the whole 
movement beyond the pale of serious consideration by honest 
statesmen or careful publicists. 

Honest bimetallism is a feasible proposition which the Re- 
publican party and protectionists generally may be expected 
seriously to entertain. But any political party which will per- 
mit itself to be imposed upon by economic sophistry or political 
threats into adopting silver monometallism under the pretense 
of protecting bimetallism, is not entitled to the public confi- 
dence of any class, much less to be entrusted with the affairs of 
a great nation. Let the silver party define itsissues. Ifit wants 
protection to silver as an industry, let it say so, and then the 
question can be discussed on the merits of that proposition. If 
it wants bimetallism as a fiscal policy, let it say so, and the 
issue can then be discussed upon that proposition. If it wants 
silver monometallism, let it squarely say so, and the merits of 
that claim can be discussed. If the sixteen silver Senators and 
their followers are dishonest, they are not worth recognizing by 
any party. If they are honest and really want bimetallism, 
they will be willing to accept the policy that will give bimetal- 
lism. Bimetallism can be accomplished in one of two ways. 
(1) By the limited use of the cheaper metal at a definite ratio, 
say, 16 to 1; the restriction being sufficient to prevent silver 
from entirely displacing gold in the monetary circulation. (2) 
By the unlimited use of silver at its bullion value—that is to 
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say, the unlimited coinage of silver at a flexible ratio, so that 
the silver dollar shall always contain a dollar’s worth of silver 
regardless of the number of grains. Either of these two plans 
would afford bimetallism without a depreciation in the mone- 
tary value of either metal. The fixed ratio involves limited 
coinage, and unlimited coinage involves flexible ratio. If the 
silver people insist upon 16 to 1, they must expect limited coin- 
age. If they insist upon free coinage, they mnst expect flex- 
ible ratio. If they reject both and insist upon unlimited coin- 
age with the fixed ratio at 16 to 1, the country will be war- 
ranted in concluding that their aim is not to establish bi- 
metallism, but to afford market for silver at a fabulous profit, 
regardless of its deranging effects upon prices, wages and in- 
dustrial solvency. 





Politics of Greater New York. 

Tue question of the consolidation of Brooklyn and her 
suburbs with New York is drifting into a condition which taxes 
the utmost alertness of those who have it in charge to success- 
fully steer it. The policy of the commission headed by Andrew 
H. Green has been Fabian and tentative. Doubtless the work 
has grown under this cautious management more rapidly than 
would have been possible had the commission pursued the 
bolder course of affixing a particular plan of union, or, in other 
words, a charter for the greater city, to their proposal. They 
were wise in having the people vote upon the simple question of 
union of the two cities. They have thereby secured, in the 
entire district of the Greater City, a vote of 176,170 for, to 
131,706 against, the naked proposition to consolidate. The 
tactics of thus passing upon one question at a time is indisputa- 
ble for the purpose of securing, or, as the skeptical would say, 
precipitating action of some kind in the direction of union. This 
advantage is necessarily purchased at the cost of some vague- 
ness as to the terms of the union, with the probability that 
henceforth there will be a growing demand that the terms of the 
union be made known before further action. 

This demand for an understanding now as to the terms of 
the future union, appears in part in a letter from Corporation 
Counsel Scott urging that Staten Island be left wholly out of 
the greater city, owing to its distance and sparse populatio n 
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and that something be made known as to whether New York 
City is to have her tax rate raised by more than 1oo per cent. 
This would be involved in the establishment of any uniform tax 
rate. It would virtually saddle more than half of the heavy 
debt and high tax rate heretofore incurred by Brooklyn, upon 
New York taxpayers. 

Brooklyn, he says, has reached her utmost margin of bor- 
rowing capacity under the Constitution, while New York falls 
short of it by sixty millions of dollars. Is New York to assume 
two-thirds of Brooklyn’s excess of debt, or is Brooklyn to re- 
main under her own load? The real estate in New York is as- 
sessed at an average rate of 60 per cent. of its market value. 
Our observation would lead us to say that New York realty is 
assessed more nearly at from 33 to 40 percent. of its market 
value. Brooklyn real estate, on the contrary, is assessed at 
nearly its full market value, and on this its tax rate is one per 
cent. higher than New York’s rate on itslower valuation. New 
York has about twelve millions of dollars of revenue from 
docks, markets and other sources outside of direct taxation, 
while Brooklyn has next to none. All these inequalities must 
be adjusted and their actual working known, before any voter, 
either in the Legislature or at the polls, can know what he is 
really voting for, in voting for consolidation. 

Mayor Strong, with whom Corporation Counsel Scott may 
be supposed to concur, also declares that ‘‘the questions in- 
volved in the consolidation are of so grave and intricate a 
character that there should be no haste in the matter. The 
work of drafting a comprehensive charter for the new city,” he 
says, ‘‘should be intrusted to a commission of competent citizens 
who can have ample time to perfect their work.”” His notion of 
the method of consolidation, which has been decided on by the 
Republican majority in Albany, is that, on the plea that the 
final act of union by the separate municipal corporations will 
be greatly facilitated, it is proposed to appoint Commissions 
solely to grab a lot of patronage. The Mayor said that if any 
bills providing for the appointment of such commissions are 
introduced in the Legislature, and they shall provide that the 
State Commissions shall supersede any New York City Com- 
mission, he will probably go to Albany to personally protest 
against such legislative action. 
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The city government of New York seems, therefore, to 
desire a continuation of the work of the Andrew H. Green 
Commission. At present the support of this policy leaves its 
supporters open to a division hereafter between a government 
by a single charter and a government by many detached statutes, 
each organizing some particular board. Those who desire the 
appointment of a new commission, to frame a charter, can tem- 
porarily pull with those who are working for the consolidation 
of the two cities, piecemeal, by independent acts of the Legis- 
lature, one for the police, another for the fire, and a third for 
the health, a fourth for the councils or legislative department, 
a fifth for the public works, law, streets, etc. 

Meanwhile, the consolidation scheme is made part of a gen- 
eral scheme for reconstructing all the city governments within 
the State by dividing the cities into three classes according to 
population, so that the first class shall include only cities having 
upwards of 250,000 population, meaning New York, Brooklyn 
and Buffalo; the second will include cities having 50,000 or 
over, but less than 250,000, Into this class would fall Albany, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Troy. The cities of the third class are 


as follows: 
Popu- Popu- 
City. LATION. City. LATION. 
eer: 18,542 po 
24,737 | Long Island City.. 
Binghamton .. 34,514 | Middletown 
Cohoes Newburg 
i Ogdensburg 
Oswego 
Poughkeepsie 
| Rome 
Schenectady 
Utica 





A State Municipal Board of Commissioners, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor, is proposed for the exercise of ‘‘ critical 
and advisory powers over all the local municipal governments 
of the cities of the first and second class.” 

It is made the duty of this board to criticise and report 
upon all proposed laws affecting cities before their passage by 
the Legislature; to require such explicit reports upon the 
different branches of city government as they shall prescribe, 
and to preserve, tabulate and publish the same for the public 
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use; strictly to investigate the conduct of the government of 
the cities, their departments and officers, and to certify all 
municipal bond issues as to their form, regularity and legality. 
It is proposed that the charters of cities of the third class shall 
be uniform, that the Mayor have exclusive power to remove 
and appoint the heads of all executive departments (members of 
boards of administration); that he have direct supervisory 
power over the police; that he have a veto on all legislative acts 
of the Common Council, and that he be not a member of the 
Common Cuuncil, nor preside therein. 

The chief intent of this portion of the proposed law seems 
to be to belittle and emasculate the Common Council, and to 
make of each Mayor a petty autocrat responsible to no one, 
a policy it may be remarked exactly opposite to that of all 
English city governments, and which seems to imply that in 
America a city council must, of necessity, be a nuisance. 

Meanwhile, although Chairman Lexow of the Legislative 
Committee on Cities formally reports the Andrew H. Green 
Commission Bill, he does not look to the charter to be reported 
by that commission as being the chart to which he or the Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature will adhere in their own 
future course. On the contrary, he has a series of legislative 
measures in keeping or in prospect, which, if adopted, would 
render that commission obsolete. 

From both these policies the eleven Brooklyn Republican 
Assemblymen have declared their dissent, and insist that if the 
Green Commission bill is made a party measure they will not 
be bound by the party caucus, and they desire that an agree- 
ment for a uniform tax rate in both cities shall precede the cre- 
ation of any joint boards of government. 

Senators Wray and Brush—both of Brooklyn—have bills 
for resubmitting the question of consolidation toa popular vote; 
Senator Brush desires the resubmission to be made before pre- 
paring acharter. He holds that the vote heretofore taken is a 
mistake, and that the people were misled. Senator Wray’s bill, 
on the contrary, provides for the prior appointment of a com- 
mission to prepare a charter, after which there shall be a re- 
submission of the question of union on such charter. It in- 
structs the proposed commission in advance to ‘‘ draft a 
charter for the Greater New York which shall contain the 
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feature of an equal tax rate.” It also provides for a commis- 
sion, to consist of the Mayors of New York and Brooklyn, three 
men to be appointed by the Mayor of New York, three to be 
appointed by the Mayor of Brooklyn, and three to be appointed 
by the Governor from the territory to be consolidated outside of 
the two cities. 

Thus, wherever Brooklyn comes upon the scene it is with 
a proposal to ‘‘even down” her tax rate at the cost of New 
York. Her representatives seem to suspect that a charter, 
prepared by the Green Commission and sustained by Strong, 
Scott and Lexow, might not effect this purpose. 

The scheme of consolidating the departments of the two 
city governments, one at a time, involves the present appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners of each department by the Governor. 
It is assumed that the ruling spirit in making the appointments 
would be Mr. Platt, who is also in charge of the Governor's 
interests as an avowed candidate before the next National Con- 
vention. There is an opportunity to attack a programme of 
this kind as tending to deprive the two cities of ‘‘ home rule,” 
which would give Tammany Hall, in New York, and the 
Democratic machine in Brooklyn a strong hand at the next city 
elections. 

The strong blending of party manceuvring and personal 
interest which is thus interwoven with the question of consoli- 
dation is by no means favorable to the development of an ideal 
or model charter for the greater city. Tammany Hall will 
have its charter whose quality is not yet known. Possibly it 
may adopt Green’s work as its own. The billsto be formulated 
by the legislative committees on cities seem likely to carry out 
the programme of still further eviscerating the City Councils 
and Cesarizing the Mayor in all cities, 

Since Mr. Lexow reported favorably the bill for continuing 
the Andrew H. Green Commission, he has further complicated 
the situation by proposing to create the Cities Committee of the 
two Houses of the Legislature into a commission for inquiring 
into plans of consolidation, with instructions to report not later 
than March 1st. This seems to indicate a Republican move- 
ment for more expeditious action than the Green Commission 
would furnish. The Green Commission endeavors to hold the 
consolidation plan suspended and to keep its terms and methods 
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vague as long as possible. Even the bill which it now proposes 
legislates nobody out of office or into office. It therefore con- 
solidates absolutely nothing, and leaves matters in ashape where 
the Legislature can at any time remit the control of New York 
and Brooklyn into the hands of the Governor and his astute ad- 
visers or keep it suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, for a further 
indefinite period. 

It would be desirable that before a new charter shall be 
framed for the largest population which has ever been brought 
under one city government, there should be some discussion of 
certain fundamental principles which have been supposed at 
times to underlie good city government. 

There are some who would like to know, in advance of 
actual consolidation, whether the new city when created is to 
tule itself or is to continue to be ruled from Albany; whether 
it is to share its water supply and the revenue from its markets 
with Brooklyn, or whether Brooklyn is to run its own water 
supply and public works; whether the Greater City is to have 
any greater power of expropriation of lands and of requiring a 
higher standard of house building in the central portion of its 
area, or whether the most central portions are to be left to the 
slower tendencies of J/atssez faire and private enterprise; 
whether there is any virtue in the system so prevalent in Eng- 
land of creating the heads of departments by selection out of 
the members of the City Council, somewhat as committees of 
Congress are chosen. Can Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Bradford, all have their city legislatures, while Greater New 
York must choose between being governed in some matters by 
an elective Czar and in all others by appointed satraps? Are 
we incapable of having a city legislature in which all the execu- 
tive chiefs of the city government shall sit as members, so that 
each can explain, in advance of its adoption, how any legislation 
proposed by the others will affect his department? 

Is the modern American system of converting the city 
council into a dummy, without power, or utility, or honor, and 
governing the city by a bureaucratic system like that of Ger- 
many or Russia, divorced from any responsibility to a delibera- 
tive body, a supremely perfect thing? Does it work well, as 
illustrated in the costliness and corruption of American city 
governments since it has come into vogue? 
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Is it a true rescue from the evils of city government to 
erect the Mayor into a Czar, while allowing the council to col- 
lapse into a putrid reminiscence? 

Is it absolutely essential to the true principles of democracy 
that the control of both branches of the city government, and of 
all its departments, shall be relegated to the non-taxpayers; or 
would it comport seriously with both republican and democratic 
principles to have one branch of the city council elected by the 
taxpayers and heavier class of rentpayers and householders 
upon a general city ticket, so as to draw into its membership men 
known tothe people of the entire city and no others? Would 
such a known citadel of the taxpayers and of the capitalists, 
land holders and business men of the city, be really more aris- 
tocratic than the dictatorship of the two or three party bosses, 
who now emerge out of our discredited system? 

But to ask these questions, or any others, while the city is 
whirling onward in its ‘‘ shooting Niagara” programme may be 
more nearly an academic exercise than a political suggestion. 

Undoubtedly individual enterprise and corporate wealth 
will continue to dignify the Greater New York, whether it 
shall have any very high order of city government or not. 
Doubtless some sort of conglomeration which will answer for a 
modus vivendi will be devised. We do not say it will not be 
an improvement, but the deliberations which lead up to it, thus 
far, have a haste and an informal rush and crush about them 
which are more suggestive of acrowd trying to get across Brook- 
lyn Bridge, than of two vast populations merging into one 
municipality. 





What the English Think of Us. 

Ir is very interesting to study the fluctuations of English 
opinion regarding the United States, as expressed in the most 
dignified journals. When they think there is no danger of a 
real conflict that will affect their power or profits they speak 
of America and Americans with a contempt bordering on 
brutality; not always even refined brutality. But when there 
is any real danger they adopt the réle of patronizing flatterers, 
and seem not to know that this is as transparent as their arro- 
gance. 

When the President’s Venezuelan message was issued, the 
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Saturday Review, the Spectator and other English journals, as 
we pointed out in our last number, treated it as the act of a big 
boy who simply needed a spanking. The Saturday Review 
flippantly remarked that a war with the United States would 
destroy three-fourths of our industries, ‘‘ without taking into 
account the fact that all their” (our) ‘‘important cities along 
six thousand miles of coast would be bombarded and utterly 
destroyed.” 

As a part of this ill-informed opinion on American affairs, 
the same journal assumed that there was nothing behind the 
Venezuelan message but a bid for the Irish and Jingo vote. In 
short, that this country is run by a few corrupt politicians, who 
are supported by no intelligent public opinion; a thing seldom 
to be found in the United States anyway; and that the pulpit 
may be relied upon to prevent the American people from doing 
anything to the injury of Great Britain. Soon they found that 
the spirit and convictions of the people of the United States 
were not in the keeping of the pulpits; and even though the 
President might be influenced by narrow partisan reasons, Con- 
gress and the people from one end of the country to the other 
were a unit in supporting him, for very broad and public-spirit- 
ed reasons. Whatever his motive, he expressed the real spirit 
and point of the American doctrine. This discovery surprised 
and even shocked them. They seemed not quite to know 
whether to get mad, play the bully, or adopt the tactics of the 
fox in the fable. But when the Boer incident arose, and Ger- 
many intimated that she was about ready to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal Government, new light entered 
the British mind regarding America and Americans. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour talked about the ‘‘ Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes floating together in the cause of civil- 
ization,” on the basis of a close brotherhood between the United 
States and Great Britain. And now the Sfectator is surprised 
that there should be any other feeling in the United States re- 
garding England than that of the warmest brotherly love. It 
says: 
‘* We fear that the traditional dislike of England is very 
strong in the West, where there is a belief, akin to our own 
belief about Russia, that England is a most arrogant Power, 
always taking something, and always ‘looking down’ with a 
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certain scorn upon Americans and their doings. * * * 
There is much other evidence of the growth of what we here 
call Jingoism in the Western mind, which has never had to 
encounter the smallest opposition, and can hardly conceive that 
there is any limit to the power of the Union, or that it is not 
‘naturally’ supreme within the two Americas. * * * We 
do not believe that tf we stirred in Europe the Americans would 
‘jump on our backs,’ for they would probably deem such a course 
ungenerous; but they certainly would expect us to acknowledge 
that they could do it tf they pleased, and to gratify their amour- 
propre by some large diplomatic concession.* We have offered to 
arbitrate about the only territory which we believe to be outside 
our actual and historical possession; and to go further would 
be to admit the possibility of arbitration about the whole 
Empire. No doubt, we could, without arbitration, cede all the 
disputed lands to Venezuela, and so end the discussion; but that 
would be really, though not formally, an act of submission sure 
to provoke further and larger demands in the near future; for 
we must not forget that our very presence on the American 
continent, though it is because of that presence that the United 
States are in existence, is treated by Mr. Olney as ‘ unnatural 
and inexpedient.’ * * * Itis melancholy, however, for 
Great Britain to go on its business with the fuse of such a shell 
in the House still unextinguished, and more melancholy to feel 
that the rosy views of unity among English speaking peoples 
rested on so slight a basis of fact. And it is most melancholy 
of all, perhaps, to recognize that we know ourselves so little 
that we cannot even guess what it is in us that offends some 
Americans so much. Grant all that is ever said of us by races 
who do not understand us, to be true, and in whatway have we 
exhibited our evil qualities towards Americans? When we 
fought them we were beaten; they, and not we, have always 
had the best of any bargain, and as for ‘ arrogance’ surely no 
man who understands English and retains his senses can deny 
its presence in the President’s message.”’ 

If the Spectator is unable to understand why the feeling 
among Americans towards England is not unmixed affection, 
we suggest that it read its contemporary, the Saturday Review, 


*All the italics are ours. 
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of January 4th. It will there get a sample of manners that 
Americans have not learned to call lovely. Apropos of the pro- 
posed address to American authors by English authors on the 
question of International Peace, that eminently respectable 
journal published with evident approval a protest from Mr. 
Morley Roberts who, after incidentally remarking that there are 
no authors to appeal to on the other side of the Western ocean, 
says: ‘‘In the first place, no Englishman with imperial instincts 
can look with anything but contempt on the Monroe Doctrine. 
The English, not the inhabitants of the United States, are the 
greatest power in the two Americas, and no dog of a republic 
cax open its mouth to bark but by our good leave. Personally, I 
look rorward to atime when a social and political revolt shall 
tear the heterogeneous plutocratic fabric of the States to frag- 
ments, and then the more truly democratic England may come 
by her heritage.” 

‘* Those who sign this precious paper go on to say that we 
are proud of the United States. Sir, we might be proud of 
them; but to say that we ave proud of them is to speak most 
disingenuously. Who can be proud of our connection with a 
politically corrupt and financially rotten country, with no more 
than a poor minority vainly striving for health? It will be time 
enough to speak decently of the United States when we know 
why and for what this scare was created; when we learn who 
pulled the strings, and can count the few who have benefited by 
a 

‘* Tf our literature is the only bond between us and this 
most ill-mannered country, it may be time for us to repudiate 
American copyright before the Americans repudiate it. But lit- 
erature is no real bond, because not one American in a thousand, 
no, not one in ten thousand, has had his manners made less 
brutal by the most casual acquaintance with it.”’ 

In the same issue the Saturday Review expresses itself 
editorially on the subject as follows: 

‘The question for Englishmen to decide is how they are 
going to meet these growing pretensions of the United States. 
To make concession, it may be argued, is absurd. We should 
only have to make further concessions four years hence, and so 
on in a preposterous series of humiliations. We must either re- 
solve to give up our connection with Canada and to withdraw 
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from all our possession in both the Americas, or we must resist 
at once what Dr. Westlake calls a ‘most flagitious policy’ on 
the part of the United States, and useevery means to strengthen 
ourselves in Canada in the immediate future. At first blush, 
Englishmen will be inclined to echo Lincoln, and declare that 
‘everything must goin’ before England consents to lose her 
place among the nations. And such a policy might easily be 
justified. Those who cry for peace should remember that it is 
America that is making this war, and not England. Their 
journalists and authors, forsooth, are not respected on thts side; 
their unappeasable vanity, therefore, demands the supreme judg- 
ment; the responsibility for this crime of crimes must rest with 
them. It is obvious that one might strengthen this argument 
of despair. The strength of America, one might say, is in- 
creasing year by year, and if they have the wisdom to wait, 
their wishes must in time have the force of law. In another 
thirty.or forty years, there will be one hundred millions of 
people in the United States and the riches of the country will 
have more than doubled. It would therefore be to England’s 
advantage to fight at once. But no such arguments should 
dissuade us from playing the game for empire as well as it can 
be played. We can submit the dispute in Venezuela to arbitra- 
tion, and to American arbitration, without loss of self-respect. 
Let Lord Salisbury tell President Cleveland that, if he appoints 
on his commission Americans of the best class, such as Mr. 
Bayard or Mr. Phelps, Great Britain will afford the commission 
all possible assistance, and the difficulty is solved. We want 
nothing but what is right from Venezuela, and such Americans 
would see that all our rights were maintained.” 

‘‘And as soon as America is conciliated, we must proceed 
to set our house in order. The greater part of the emigration 
into the United States comes from these islands. It would need 
but little to deflect the major part of it from the American 
northwest to the Canadian northwest. <A ten per cent. differ- 
ential duty in favor of our colonies would settle up Manitoba in 
ten years, instead of settling up Minnesota and Dakota. This 
differential duty would restore prosperity to New Zealand and 
enrich Australia and Canada, while reducing to hardship and 
to straits the population between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Rockies, which is now clamouring for war. There is a 
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kernel of good even in things evil. Pressure from the outside, 
science tells us, increases the cohesion between the units that 
compose the body corporate. The threat of war by America 
will cause Englishmen to hold more closely together, and will 
diminish that selfishness on the part of the mother country to- 
wards the colonies, which has hitherto been regarded as the true 
commercial policy of the nation, and which has never deserved 
the name of policy, because it makes for disunion and not for 
union, for weakness and not for strength.” 

Englishmen, from the Prime Minister down, might as well 
learn first as last that while there are all the ties of common 
blood, language and literature between the United States and 
England, these will not serve to create a frank, confidential 
feeling between the two countries until England recognizes 
America on equal terms; until, at least, they become as re- 
spectful in the general treatment of America and American 
affairs as they are of those of Continental countries. They will 
receive about the kind of respect from Americans that they give 
to Americans, and there is no good reason why they should 
have any more. 

There are many reasons why England and America should 
be the closest friends; and they might have been so, long ere 
this, but for the offensive snobbishness of England towards this 
country. Americans are not bitter towards England in the 
same inborn hereditary sense that the English are contemptuous 
towards Americans. On the part of Americans, it is a reacting 
irritation from English hostility and bad manners. A very lit- 
tle well-bred behavior on the part of the leaders of public opin- 
ion and official opinion in England would do much to create a 
warm, not to say enthusiastic, feeling in this country towards 
England. From looking over the general disposition’and tem- 
per of other European, and, for that matter, Asiatic, countries 
also, it would almost seem as if England could hardly afford 
longer to rest her interests on her offensive attitude towards the 
United States. America is about the only country where she 
has any reasonable ground to hope for a lasting and deep-rooted 
friendship; but this can never be secured by any system of bul- 
lying, or feigned contempt. 

The suggestion of the Saturday Review that ‘‘ England 
should proceed to set her house in order and use means to deflect 
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immigration into Canada away from the United States,” shows 
a glimpse of good sense. Our surprise is that England has not 
done that long ago. Our English contemporary thinks ‘‘a ten 
per cent. differential duty in favor of our colonies would settle 
up Manitoba in ten years, instead of settling up Minnesota and 
Dakota.” Of course, this would be something of a violation of 
the Free Trade doctrine, but it would be good statesmanship. 
There is no doubt that England will be compelled, sooner or 
later, to give up the system of /azssez fatre. 

We are just now seriously considering the adoption of more 
restrictive legislation against immigration from Europe. If 
England would put a twenty per cent. differential export duty 
on all emigrants leaving her shores in English ships, in favor of 
Canada, she would be conferring a great benefit on the United 
States. If the scheme should effect its purpose, she would save 
us the disagreeable duty of doing the same thing to prevent 
their coming here. 

The Saturday Review is unquestionably right in saying, 
‘*the threat of war by America will cause Englishmen to hold 
more closely together, and will diminish that selfishness on the 
part of the mother country towards the colonies.” And we may 
also add that ‘“‘the threat of war (by England) will cause 
(Americans) to hold more closely together,” and will diminish 
the influence of English opinions on American policy, and tend 
greatly to concentrate and intensify the patriotic feeling for the 
national development of the United States. The more that feel- 
ing is cemented and the more the international resources of the 
nation are developed, the greater will be the respect of England 
and all other nations for the United States. It seems to be a 
rule among nations as well as individuals that the respect and 
friendship of others increases directly as we are able to get along 
without them. 

Manifestly the highest interest of civilization would be im- 
measurably promoted by a cordial friendship between the two 
great English-speaking nations; and it remains for England to 
say whether such friendship shall exist. If from any hereditary 
notions regarding her own superiority, England persists in re- 
fusing to submit to arbitration a claim to a disputed territory in 
America, she will make such friendship impossible. In the 
present instance her claim may be much better than that of 
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Venezuela, and indeed we suspect it is; but to refuse arbitra- 
tion and insist that her own opinion shall be final in an Ameri- 
can boundary question simply destroys all the validity to any 
pretense to friendship and race affinity, and compels the United 
States to treat her as an enemy. 

If we are forced to take up arms in this instance, it will 
be not only in defense of the Monroe Doctrine, but in defense 
of the principle of peaceful arbitration in the settlement of 
boundary questions on these continents. If England’s pride 
and contempt for the United States prevent her from recogniz- 
ing this position, we can only express our regrets at her ill- 
mannered short-sightedness, and move on, leaving her to enjoy 
an increasing isolation among the nations of the earth. 


Export Bounties Not a Remedy. 
BY D. HUTTON WEBSTER. 


Tue depression in agriculture, in the United States and 
abroad, has charged the air heavily with schemes of relief. The 
German farmers beg the central government to check the 
downward tendency of the prices of cereals by taking upon 
itself the sale of imported wheat and other staples. In this 
country chimerical schemes have sprung up like the Russian 
thistles which the farmers urge the government to eradicate. 
Free silver, bonded warehouses, government loans on land, a 
mammoth wheat and cotton trust of all the producers of these 
staples, to raise the world’s price, are only a part. The pro- 
position for export bounties on agricultural staples is now the 
fad. The prices of American manufactures are increased by 
our protective tariff; so it is argued must be those of agricul- 
tural staples. It would seem that the fact that the price of all he 
sells at home or abroad is made in Liverpool, in competition 
with agricultural staples produced by the cheapest labor in the 
world, would lead to a doubt whether his prices could be raised 
by a bounty, in a way to involve a rise in all the world’s prices, 
but it does not. They say: ‘‘ Just so long as prices of manu- 
factures are enhanced in value by protection, equity, justice 
and expediency demand an equal increase of prices for staple 
agriculture.” True, prices cannot be raised by import duties 
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where the products are exports not imports. But a limited 
portion of the revenue collected from imports can be used to 
pay a premium on exported agricultural stap!es. 

A moderate bounty, for a limited period, on the production 
of beet and cane sugar, or a protective duty upon its importa- 
tion, would be a legitimate extension of the protective system. 
Not only would the agricultural interests, West and South, be 
greatly benefited, but ultimately the diffused benefit to the 
country at large in the ability to produce all the sugar we con- 
sumed would more than compensate for the temporary burdens 
such a bounty or duty would at first entail. 

The time is approaching when the duties laid on agricul- 
tural products, of which we export a surplus, may become pro- 
tective. In the case of wheat, for instance, it may become 
profitable to import cheap foreign wheat into this country, and 
nothing but a protective duty would then keep it out. Other- 
wise the American wheat grower will suffer the fate of his Eng- 
lish cousin, who has been well-nigh ruined by the competition 
of the foreign wheat grower. 

The export bounty proposition proposes to tax the whole 
people to pay farmers the freights on their products to their 
foreign market. Presumptively it should apply to all exports if 
to any. What would be the justice in refusing to grant bounties 
upon any agricultural exports? Why not grant bounties on hay 
and barley, oats and rye, tobacco, livestock, meat and dairy pro- 
ducts, lumber aud small fruits; in fact, upon every product of 
agriculture exported in payment for imports? Of all our ex- 
ports, it is those of which we produce least that should be 
encouraged, rather than those of which we already produce too 
great an amount. 

The most tangible effect of the imposition of export boun- 
ties would be to lay a heavy burden upon the public treasury. 
Just how large the bounties should be and what particular agri- 
cultural products besides wheat, corn and cotton, should be 
subsidized, has never been definitely stated. Of agricultural 
staples, a bounty of 10 cents per bushel on wheat, 5 cents per 
bushel on corn and 1 cent per pound on cotton has been pro- 
posed. Taking these three schedules only, let us see what 
would be the burden laid directly upon the Treasury, to supply 
the necessary funds to pay the bounties, and let us see also what 
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the consumer would pay indirectly in the shape of increased 
taxes and higher prices.* ' 

In 1894, we exported 164,283,129 bushels of wheat, and re- 
tained for home consumption 231,848,516 bushels. A bounty 
of ro cents per bushel on the amount exported would have 
cost the Treasury over $16,000,000, and the people, in the 
higher prices of all the wheat sold at home, would have paid 
over $23,000,000. Of corn, we exported in 1894, 66,489,529 
bushels, and retained at home 1,533,006,602 bushels.t A 
bounty of 5 cents per bushel on the 4.11 per cent. exported, of 
the total amount produced would have entailed a burden upon 
the Treasury of only about $3,000,000, but the domestic would 
have paid in enhanced prices over $77,000,000. We sent 
abroad in 1894, 2,683,282,325 pounds gross weight of raw cotton, 
keeping at home 1,086,099,153 pounds. A bounty of one cent 
per pound would have taken $27,000,000 out of the Treasury, 
and $10,000,000 from the pockets of the American consumer. 
Thus, for these three staples only, the payment of the moderate 
bounties above mentioned would have cost the government over 
$50,000,000 and the consumer would have been burdened to 
the amount of $110,000,000, a total of over $160,000,000, a sum 
one-third of the total expenses of the nation for 1894, and 
considerably above the amount of the customs revenue 
receipts. 

Unlike the tariff duties, which provide a revenue for the 

* Norte BY THE EpiTor.—This calculation assumes that a bounty would 
raise the price obtained by the American exporter in the Liverpool market 
for his wheat, cotton, etc., by the amount of the bounty. As there would 
be but one price for all in the Liverpool market, this rise would imply a 
like rise in the prices of commodities coming from countries which paid no 
bounties. This could not occur except on crops like cotton, of which the 
American supply would be so nearly the sole supply as to control the 
market. But on wheat our supply is not the controlling factor. The 
bounty could not raise the foreign and hence could not raise the domestic 
prices. It would cause the farmer to collect 10 cents a bushel of the price 
out of the government, and the remainder only out of the foreign con- 
sumer. Hence, it would cheapen our wheat to Liverpool buyers, not raise 
its price to American buyers, Hence, it would act as a bounty to the for- 
eign manufacturers whose operatives consume our wheat and whose wage 
tate would be lowered to meet this lower cost of bread. 

+Statistical abstract of the U. S. for 1894, p. 266. 

¢ Jbzd., p. 266. 
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support of the government, these bounties would be an ex- 
hausting drain upon the revenues. Every increase in the 
amount of our exports would mean greater demands upon the 
Treasury and the pockets of the people. The existence of a 
large surplus to be marketed abroad, would invariably reduce 
the price paid by the foreign buyer who would get his wants 
supplied at a constantly lower cost. This would mean a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living and a corresponding decrease in the 
wages of labor. Foreign manufactures would be cheaper than 
ever before, while the protection afforded to our own indus- 
tries would not prove sufficient to keep out the lower-priced 
foreign goods. This could only be done by a further extension 
of protection by higher duties. And thus it comes about that 
export bounties would necessitate higher duties, which in turn 
would require higher export bounties, and so on indefinitely 
until we find ourselves traveling hopelessly in a circle. 

‘* Pay the shipper,” it is said, ‘‘a bounty of roc. per bushel 
or 15c. per cental upon its export, that would raise the price of 
wheat consumed in the United States the exact measure of the 
bounty paid. The shipper would also pay the farmer the addi- 
tional 15c. per cental for the reason that he would receive it 
back from the United States Treasury upon presentation of his 
bill of lading.” The competition of exporters to handle as 
much as possible would, it is claimed, effect this result. 

But in event of an enticing government bounty, combina- 
tion among exporters to retain a share of the premium paid to 
them directly would be much more likely than competition. 
The farmer is not an exporter. His productsare gathered to- 
gether at the few great centres of commerce and pass through 
the hands of the comparatively small number of persons who 
areexporters. It is no idle fear to suppose that prices would 
be so manipulated as to leave at least a good share of the boun- 
ties in other hands than those of the producer. Inthe case of 
wheat and cotton, eventually the whole amount of the bounty 
might accrue to the grower, but this would not be true in the 
early years of its operation. With other products of agricul- 
ture, which do not represent such large interests as wheat and 
cotton, and the production of which is more scattered, it might 
be possible for the exporters permanently to retain a large part 
of any bounties granted. The American people would be 
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making a costly experiment without, however, materially im- 
proving the condition of the farmer. 

To enlist the shipping interest in this proposition, it is to 
be enacted that the exports on which a bounty is paid shall be 
shipped only in vessels built by and owned in the United 
States. Only 14 per cent. of the carrying trade of this country 
is in American bottoms. Without the competition of the for- 
eign vessels, it would be easy for American shippers to make 
high rates for freight, and by charging all the traffic would 
bear, appropriate a good share of the bounties. 

The export bounty proposition is intended as a special 
measure of relief to the producers of the great staples, wheat 
and cotton, which form the largest items in our exports. It 
will be profitable to turn our attention to the peculiar conditions 
that confront us in these two branches of agriculture. 

The fact stares usin the face that for the ordinary farmer 
of the United States, wheat raising is no longer profitable. Be- 
tween 1868 and 1892 wheat suffered an average decline for the 
whole period of 35 per cent. The farm price has declined year 
after year, falling, for instance, from .538 cent in 1893, to 
-491 cent in 1894.* We have not far to seek for an explanation 
of the steady decline in recent years. Practically all continental 
Europe raises sufficient wheat for domestic consumption. 
Great Britain is the chief buyer of the world’s surplus wheat. 
In her limited market more than a dozen nations are competi- 
tors. By the recent introduction of labor saving machinery in 
cheap labor countries such as India, Egypt, Russia and Argen- 
tine, together with the enormous reductions in ocean trans- 
portation charges, the American farmer has been brought into 
direct competition with peon and coolie, ryot and monjik. 
Great Britain has been reaping the benefits of cheap breadstuffs 
and the American farmer has paid the bill. The farmers are 
deluding themselves with vain hopes if they imagine that the 
price of wheat can ever permanently rise. Wheat may be raised 
wherever civilized man can live, and the world has not yet 
reached by any means its limit of production. In Argentine, 
the wheat lands have only begun to be exploited; in the four 
years, 1891-94, her wheat exports increased from 32 million 





* See Report of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture for 
March, 1895. 
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bushels to 80 million bushels, or one-sixth of the total crop of 
the United States. In the Canadian Northwest, in the immense 
steppes of Siberia and Southern Russia, in the vast plains of 
Australia, and in the fertile valleys of India, are untold acres of 
wheat land yet undeveloped. With the advantageous conditions 
that prevail abroad the future of cheap wheat raising seems to 
be immense.* 

As long as the American farmer continues to export wheat 
in competition with other countries, which can produce it at a 
much less cost, so long will wheat production become more 
and more unprofitable. Our land is wearing itself out to supply 
cheap food to Europe, and although we may float our bread 
across the waters, the profits will not return after many years 
of weary waiting. 

And yet it is just this unprofitable, wasteful and disastrous 
wheat growing that it is desired to perpetuate by a system of 
bounties. The effect of a bounty sufficiently large to benefit 
the grower to any appreciable extent, would be to greatly in- 
crease the amount of our wheat production. Those who were 
about ready to drop out of the fight and turn to other crops 
would be induced to continue their production, while many, 
under promise of the bounty, would be induced to take up 
wheat raising on a large scale, on great bonanza farms. Now, 
it is evident that any large increase in our exports, as by the 
stimulation of an export bounty, beyond the amount actually 
required by the foreign market, would operate like the Argen- 
tine and Russian competition in recent years, simply to reduce 
the world’s price. In 1894, Russia, Argentine, India, Australia 
and British North America exported to Great Britain about 42,- 
000,000 cwts. of wheat.t The United States sent her nearly 
25,000,000 cwts., considerably less than her exportation the 
year previous; but, notwithstanding this fact of the imports of 
foreign wheat into Great Braitain, about one-third was from 
the United States. We are still a very momentous factor in 
fixing the world’s price. The production of an extraordinary 
surplus could throw an immense amount of wheat upon the 
already over-crowded English market. The only way the 





* See a suggestive article on ‘‘ Future Wheat Raising” in the SocraL 


Economist for April, 1894. 
+ American Economist, Vol. XV., No, 22. 
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surplus would be disposed of would be by lowering the price to 
the foreign buyer by just the amount of the bounty. Wheat 
that cost 65 cents per bushel to raise would be sold for say 50 
cents per bushel, and difference got back in the bounty. We 
should be taxing ourselves to sell cheap wheat to the foreigner. 
The low price abroad would inevitably react upon the domestic 
market, lower prices would be the result, and the last state of 
the farmer would be worse than the first. 

If bounties were granted on other products of our farms, 
such as live stock, meat and dairy products, tobacco, hops, etc., 
the cheapening in price to the foreign consumer would come 
out of the profits of the middlemen, ratherthan from the pro- 
ducer. The exporter would be always able to appropriate a 
greater share of the export bounties on these products than on 
agricultural staples. Hence, it would be to his interest to ex- 
port as great an amount of these non-staple products as possible. 
But there are strong competitors in the foreign markets, and in 
order to induce the foreigner to take the American products in 
preference to those of other countries, it would be necessary for 
the exporter to give up part of the export premium in the shape 
of lower prices. The final effect would be, as with wheat, a 
lowering of the market price abroad at the expense of the 
American people. 

The English export bounties on corn and other cereals, 
have been appealed to, as showing the beneficent results of this 
policy upon agriculture. By a statute passed in 1689, a bounty 
of 5 shillings a quarter on the exportation of wheat was 
granted, when the price did not exceed 48 shillings a quarter.* 


* The comparative merits of the English export bounty system have 
been a much mooted question among economists. The act is given in full 
in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, Vol. II, p. 634. For various views 
of the act, see, in particular, Rogers, Work and Wages, p. 270; Cunning- 
ham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Vol. II, p. 371; Faw- 
cett, Protection or Free Trade, p. 19 and pf.; Cox, Free Land and Free 
Trade, p. 27 and pf.; Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 6, art. Corn Laws. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Chap. V, argues strongly against 
the bounties; Malthus, Theory of Population, Bk. III, Chap. II, regards 
them more favorably; Ricardo, Political Economy, Chap. 23, holds that 
the effect of an export bounty upon corn is to lower the price to foreign 
consumers. The principle of export bounties is carefully criticised by a 
writerin the Edinburgh Review for 1804. 
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The object of the bounty was not only to foster agriculture, 
but it was intended to stimulate production so as to render it 
possible for England to raise at home all the corn (wheat) she 
consumed. The growth of enclosures for sheep raising had 
left the country dependent upon foreign lands for a large share 
of her corn, and it was thought highly desirable that England 
should produce enough for her own needs. This was finally 
achieved as the result of the bounty system, and the country, as 
a whole, profited; but agriculture received little permanent 
benefit. Capital was attracted to the land to take advantage of 
the high price of corn which at first prevailed. Agriculture 
was given a fictitious stimulus. More corn was produced than 
the market needed, the surplus sold abroad more cheaply than 
at home, while the domestic price was so reduced that corn sold 
at a lower price seventy years after the bounty was first laid 
than seventy years previous to 1689. The corn laws of the 
eighteenth century, says Cunningham, were a security for an 
abundance of a cheap food supply. 

But the advantages or disadvantages of the English bounty 
system have no intimate connection with the merits of the 
present proposition. The chief object of the legislators of 
Queen Anne’s day was to provide that England should raise a 
corn crop sufficient for her own needs as a safeguard against 
famine and a resource in time of war. But this proposition 
has no such aim. It simply proposes to pay American farmers 
to continue in an industry, unprofitable not only to themselves 
but to the whole country. As long as we export so long will 
the low price of wheat continue. What is needed is not the 
encouragement of a surplus for export, but a diminution in 
our annual yield, looking forward to the time when we shall 
raise wheat for our own needs only. To this result natural 
causes will also contribute. Wheat is a very exhaustive crop. 
Our grain lands are subject to a rapid depreciation in the 
amount of their annual yield. Thirty years of tillage generally 
reduce the return of grain at least two-fifths. The growth of 
our population is enormous. ‘‘In another generation, except 
for the resources which may be won from our swamps and arid 
lands, it appears doubtful whether our grain crop will greatly 
exceed the local demand.”’* 


*Shales, United States of America, Vol II, p. 410. 
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The great fact stands forth, and it is well illustrated in the 
case of cotton and wheat, that limitation of the production of 
the great staples and a judicious diversification of crops, rather 
than any appeal for legislative aid, are the only remedies for our 
agricultural depression. It is claimed that diversification is im- 
practicable because we must pay for our imports with our ex- 
ports, and these being largely wheat and cotton, any diminution 
in their production will at once react disastrously upon the coun- 
try. Hence wheat and cotton producers must continue to raise 
the same amount of those staples as of old, and for their other- 
wise unprofitable agriculture, receive compensation in the shape 
of an export bounty. But proper diversification means the sub- 
stitution of a paying export for an export which does not pay. 
For 1894, the exports of merchandise from the United States 
amounted to $807, 312,113, the imports to $676,312,116. Ofagri- 
cultural products exported the heaviest items were, in round © 
numbers, of corn a value of $28,000,000, of wheat $72,000,000, 
of wheat flour $52,000,000, of cotton $202,000,000, a total of 
over $350,000,000. That is, considerably over one-half of the 
values of our agricultural exports consisted of these four articles. 
Great as they are, we could drop from the list all of the wheat 
and flour exported and a large portion of the cotton, and easily 
substitute an equal value of other productions more profitable 
to export. In 1894, we sent to foreign countries, cattle, meat 
and dairy products, tobacco, seeds, hops, fruits, etc., amounting 
in value to nearly $225,000,000. But the limits of European 
demand have been by no means reached. It would pay the 
American farmer, says Secretary Morton, to produce those 
things that people abroad wish to buy. What is needed is a 
vigorous campaign in foreign markets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, not staples. The wider the range of exports the better. 
American producers must carefully study the character of the 
foreign markets they seek to supply. We can export ever-in- 
creasing quantities of meats and fruits, butter and other dairy 
products, barley, corn, tobacco and many other products of our 
farms 

judicious varying of crops means also that we shall raise 
here, agricultural products now imported at a great cost. The 
total value of our agricultural imports, exclusive of tea, coffee, 
etc., amounted in 1894 to over $200,000,000. Practically all the 
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articles which go to make up this vast sum could be raised in 
this country. Let us take sugar for a striking example. In 
1894, we imported 4,345,193,881 pounds of sugar. Of cane and 
beet sugar we produced about 655,000,000 pounds, or not one- 
fifth of the amount imported. All the beet sugar produced in 
the United States would not suffice for four days’ consumption. 
We paidin 1894, $126,871,889 for the single item of sugar im- 
ported. All of this enormous sum, equal to the total value of 
wheat and wheat flour exported, could be retained at home, giv- 
ing employment to the great number of men required in the 
cultivation of the sugar beet and cane, for the work in the 
sugar factories and in the manufacture of machinery for those 
factories, and in the case with beet sugar, substituting for 
the exhaustive crop of wheat, the intensive culture of the 
beet. 

And so we might extend the list. California alone might 
supply the United States with all its olive oil, of which in 1894 
we imported to the value of nearly $1,000,000, and with all the 
citrus fruits, nuts, raisins and prunes, of which our importa- 
tions amount to nearly $10,000,000. There are 10,000,000 
acres in California alone which can be used to supply the coun- 
try with the products of the fruit tree and the vine. There is 
said to be a great field in California for tobacco growing, for 
the growing of cork and other articles which we import so 
heavily. 

In conclusion, we may sum up briefly the results of our ex- 
amination of the merits of the export bounty proposition. 

An export bounty is an attempt to bring about an equality 
in protection, where, by the nature of the case, none can exist. 
The two policies are antagonistic in every feature, and did 
both exist side by side the effect of one would be to neutralize 
the effect of the other. 

The operation of the bounties would be inequitable, heavily 
taxing the American people in order to increase the cost of 
what they buy, at the same time that its general effect upon the 
class it is intended to benefit would be disastrous. It would 
prove finally an incentive to continue and extend a form of 
production now unprofitable, and would thus greatly retard 
that scientific, intensive farming which, with a proper diversifi- 
cation of crops is the only remedy for agricultural depression. 
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Charles Booth and His Work.* 
By Dr. M. McG. Dana. 


TuatT the area of secrecy is narrowing, no one can now 
longer doubt. The public wears its heart upon its sleeve. 
Misery fascinates, and everywhere compels attention. Here 
and there a prophet speaks through the daily press, or through 
books, and thereby makes suffering vocal, or forces the busy, 
heedless world to halt, and consider what may, what must be 
done. Such a one is Charles Booth, who, in a monumental 
work on ‘‘ The Life and Labor of the People in London,” has 
elaborately described and analyzed their character, condition 
and prospects. It was undertaken with the purpose of making 
the fullest and most reliable investigation possible, so as to lay 
open to public view, and for critical study, the social status of 
the poor in Britain’s metropolis. 

This is now admitted to be the age of great cities, and the 
renaissance of interest in them is one of the signs of hope. 
The problems of the city are world problems, and because of 
their complexity, has wide research, comparison and careful 
induction from the vast amount of statistical data now in 
hand, been made necessary. The moral and economic rela- 
tions of the city to the body politic and to civilization have only 
of late been recognized, and, as the result, students and re- 
formers of every name and type are focusing their attention 
upon them. Our author has given to the world six volumes, 
in which we have a broad penetrating and thorough scientific 
study of London. They are packed full of most varied 
statistics, and illuminated with maps and diagrams. Mr. 
Booth was president of the Statistical Society of London in 
1893-4, and has for years devoted both his time and money to 
the investigations which his books now put within the reach of 
all interested in social phenomena and questions. While rank- 
ing as one of the foremost statisticians of the world, he is at the 
same time a man of recognized candor and public spirit. There 
is no concealment about his methods, for he is careful to tell 
what processes he has followed, and to what results they have 
conducted. On two occasions the British Government has 


**« Life and Labor of the People.” Charles Booth. London and New 
York, Macmillan & Co. Six volumes; at $1.50. 1895. 
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testified its appreciation of his work, and to some extent en- 
abled him to carry it on. In 1893, he was a member of the 
Royal Commission charged with the investigation of the Poor 
Law. Few, perhaps, would have had the courage to tackle the 
problems he has, and in the way he has, involving such pains- 
taking research and so much difficulty in finding a clue 
through the labyrinth. But Mr. Booth is a master in this kind 
of work, though it remains to be seen whether the minute 
details into which he has descended were really necessary for 
any political or sociological purposes. It is, however, probable 
that the civic and national policy of England in reference to 
the poor will be largely affected by this exhibit of their condi- 
tion, and by his pronounced views as to pauperism and old age 
insurance. We doubt, however, if Mr. Booth realizes the true 
significance and value of his work. At all events his service 
seems to be that of an investigator, a collector and collator of 
minute and exact data bearing on the condition of the various 
classes included under the term poor, rather than that of a 
philosopher or specific generalizer. This is the disappointing 
part of his books; for they are practicably usable only by ex- 
perts; they place a mass of information at the disposal of the 
social student, leaving him to deduce the theories they sub- 
stantiate, and the policies they suggest. It is not unlikely that 
this is Mr. Booth’s way of doing this kind of work, and we 
must therefore accept it as his contribution to the sociology of 
London. Ordinary men have not time to wade through these 
volumes, and they are not designed for such readers. Special- 
ists dealing with various phases of the municipal problem will 
find these books a mine of information, and so Mr. Booth’s 
material will be worked over and made available in this way. 
Dealing specifically with the people of London, Mr. Booth 
divides them into eight distinct classes, designating each by a 
letter, and so describing each that the class can be known the 
world over. 
A—tThe lowest class, comprising occasional laborers, loafers and 
semi-criminals. 
B—Casual earnings—‘‘ very poor,’ 


which includes those whose 


means are insufficient for independent life, and whose in- 
come falls much below 18s. to 21s. per week for a moder- 
ate size family. 
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—-Intermittent earnings ad o 
Do Small regular canine together “the poor. 
By the poor is meant those who have a sufficiently regular, 
though bare, income, such as 18s. to 21s. per week. 
E—Regular standard earnings, above the line of poverty. 
F—Higher class labor. 
G—Lower middle class. 
H—Upper middle class. 

In a table by itself, he gives next the population by classes, 
according to means, position, and by sections based on employ- 
ment. Districts of the city are then compared, ¢. g.—St. 
George’s in the East is the poorest district, though Bethnal Green 
is very little above it. The area dealt with is peculiar to Lon- 
don, comprising unions of parishes or registration districts, and 
containing about goo,ooo inhabitants, and known comprehen- 
sively as East London. 

Mr. Booth’s first claim about the classes already designated 
is that class A renders no service, creates no wealth, and de- 
grades whatever it touches. Furthermore, it seems to be his 
belief that the individuals in this class are incapable of improve- 
ment, while their numbers are conditioned by the economic con- 
dition of the classes above, and also by the discretion of the 
charitably disposed. This class, moreover, is to a considerable 
extent hereditary, which justifies his opinion that therein is its 
menacing feature, and he puts the number belonging to it at 
I 1-4 per cent. of the above population. 

Class B numbers 11 1-4 per cent., and the laborers belong- 
ing to it do not average three days work a week, though Mr. 
Booth doubts if they could or would work more had they the 
opportunity. They constitute the leisure class among the poor, 
a leisure bounded very closely by the pressure of want, but 
habitual to the extent of second nature. To these the dullness 
and regularity of civilized existence is well-nigh unendurable. 

Class D, which is nearly 14 1-2 per cent. of the population, 
and Class E, which includes 42 per cent., form together the 
actual middle class of the district in question, the numbers above 
and below being fairly balanced. 

Then, by grouping A, B, C and D, we get those who may 
be said to be living in poverty, and they constitute 35 per 
cent. of the population. The classes E, F, G and H represent 
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those living in comfort, and are put at 65 per cent. of the 
population. 

Mr. Booth is regarded, of course, as an authority on the 
matter of poverty, and we look for some generalizations or sug- 
gestions based on this elaborate classification which we have 
now presented. About all our author ventures in this direction 
is first to declare, what may not have been generally realized by 
those concerned—that is, that the so-called very poor are a 
crushing load to the poor; and further, that the poverty of the 
poor is mainly the result of the competition of the very poor. 
He therefore believes that the latter class must be eliminated 
out of the competitive struggle for existence, for only thus can 
any relief be obtained for those above. 

Now, we question whether this can be done in any way 
suggested by Mr. Booth. Class A is ‘‘ to be harried out of ex- 
istence,” but just how he does not tell us. Class B_ will 
have to be taken in charge by the community for its own sake, 
because incapable of independent existence up to the required 
standard. Undoubtedly it is a constant burden to the State, 
and those of this class are dear workers at any price, while they 
are the chief absorbents of the charities of all others. 

They are shiftless, incapable, and, economically considered, 
a dead weight on the body politic. We are inclined to believe 
that these are peculiar to London. They represent a traditional 
poor class, largely the resultant of English life and the product 
of an aristocratic society. It is a sodden, immobile class, such 
as is not paralelled anywhere else. If the crux of the social 
problem is found in this class, then we doubt if Mr. Booth has 
found the solution. For inasmuch as it is formed by drift from 
all other classes, is, in fact, the social wreckage which for one 
reason or another is constantly developing, how are you going 
to eliminate it. For the State to take charge of the class and 
colonize it on cheap lands, and treat them, in fact, as depend- 
ents, and, if unable to meet the imposed standard, to break up 
the family life and draft them to the poorhouses, this is no cure 
of the state of things which produces the class. As economists, 
as aiming for the betterment of society, we want to know what 
makes the class called very poor, which Mr. Booth says has no 
future. This is London’s unique problem, and while character 
and condition are accurately delineated, we are still left without 
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a really sufficient remedy for this quagmire under the whole 
social structure. 

No city can safely have such classes as A and B, for by be- 
coming a constituent part of its population, it not only is a social 
menace, but it tends to perpetuate itself. The industrial sys- 
tem in England; the wardship feeling accompanying inherited 
wealth and rank; the old traditions and customs of a feudal age 
—when the rich had numerous dependents for whom food and 
lodging were provided; a poverty hereditary and contented— 
this, in fact, accounts for the classes in question. Now that 
Mr. Booth has fully made known their numbers and habitat, 
how to deal with them is still unsettled. That there is a 
‘‘submerged tenth” in what he terms a confessedly poverty- 
stricken district, is not the whole of a bad state. Since you 
have causes yet unremoved that keep this class replenished, 
the cure of abject poverty can only be found in drying up its 
sources. 

Passing to the common lodging-houses, which in Londorm 
have some distinctive features found nowhere else, Mr. Booth: 


again gives a careful exhibit of their number and accommoda-- 
tions. There were in 1889 one thousand of these houses, cap-- 
able of lodging 31,651 persons, and ranging all the way from a- 
hotel to the crudest and cheapest lodging abode. Two signifi-- 


cant facts we note in connection with these, first, they are 
increasing, and that betokens an irresponsible and unwholesome 
method of living; and second, they are largely the resort of a 
low type of the city’s population, who have no desire for the 
privacy or permanency of a home. The bad economic feature 
about them is that it is so generally becoming profitable to house 
this increasing class of lodgers. It is an ominous sign when, 
in preference to homes of their own, men and women are 
willing to resort to this gregarious style of living. This is part 
of the house problem, and we are again disappointed that in a 
work so voluminous as this, we have no generalizations as to 
the influence and reason of this kind of existence. In London, 
inasmuch as the lodging-houses are under police surveillance, 
those resorting to them are under more or less restraint. 
When we turn to Mr. Booth’s description of the metropolis, 

with the street as the unit, we can see the practical benefit of 
these investigations. The locale of the extremest poverty is 
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thus indicated, and where the representatives of the various 
classes are to be found is pointed out. This exhibit has already 
led to wise action on the part of the authorities and private cor- 
porations in selecting sites for model tenements; and it has also 
proved a guide to those engaged in the dispensation of charity. 
In fact, that is what every community needs, for, by locating 
poverty, by knowing the character and condition of certain 
blocks of houses and single tenements in blocks, it has the key 
to the situation, and sanitary and social missionaries know 
where the plague spots in the city are, and can deal intelligently 
with them. 

For this reason, Volume III. will prove the most popular in 
the series, for in it model tenements are discussed, and what 
their influence has been on tenants and neighborhoods is well 
brought out. In this part of his work Mr. Booth has availed of 
the help of expert assistants, and the monographs of such as 
Miss Octavia Hill make it both more readable, and, to the civic 
reformer, more suggestive. 

Fo: London this must be said, that it has led the way in 
the effcrt to provide comfortable and wholesome homes for the 
poor. Bad housing is now confessedly seen to be a terribly ex- 
pensive thing to any community, and in this sphere of philan- 
throp.c and civic action the /atssez faire doctrine has yielded 
most slowly. Mr. Booth has afforded great help to the London 
council, and we can commend this volume to the careful study 
of those who are interested in the matter of providing model 
tenements. As this is a subject which concerns every populous 
center, our author’s investigations, and the views of his contrib- 
uting monographists, will make this volume of world-wide in- 
terest and value. 

It is, however, absolutely startling when running over some 
of Mr. Booth’s unromantic but appalling figures, to find that in 
the lower classes there is an aggregate of 2,259,000 who cook, 
eat, sleep, wash, etc., in a single room; that there are 1,000 
persons living with more than eight in a room; that 6,000 dwell 
with seven ina room, and 5,700 with five in a room. These 
data carry their own lesson; they set every friend of humanity 
reflecting on such a social state in the chief city of Christen- 
dom; and they already have awakened renewed interest in the 
subject of this volume, and will make imperative on moral and 
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sanitary grounds the breaking up of this sort of promiscuous 
herding. 

To the student of civic immigration, Mr. Booth brings not 
only statistical information, but some generalizations which are 
of moment. He shows conclusively that London, despite its 
enormous population, is exceptionally homogeneous in its make- 
up. Whence immigrants come, and what industries they take 
up, is exhaustively shown the reader. The two forces conduc- 
ing to immigration obtain in every country, and London’s ex- 
perience in this regard is true for all large cities. These two 
forces are drift and current; the former brings unsettled, rest- 
less spirits, with vague ambitions towards every large muni- 
cipality, and also the social wreckage of the country and 
provinces; the latter brings more often the cream of the 
counties to London, with the purpose of seeking distinct 
economic advantages. This is the reason why cities are likely 
to continue to grow in size and population; for these are per- 
manently operative forces. The bearing of this fact we 
should have thought Mr. Booth would have shown on muni- 
cipal poverty. For, in the action of the first force, we find 
really the source of classes A and B. The tramps, the unem- 
ployed, the vicious and incompetent drift into London from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and keep these lowest classes 
full; while with us they are replenished by foreign immigration. 
As yet we have no native proletariat, and therefcre our condi- 
tion is not the hopeless one of the city of London. 

In the classification of the school population, Mr. Booth 
has placed at the service of the friends of progressive and 
popular education in London, most important and timely in- 
formation. In England the study of classes is necessary, be- 
cause there you find distinctive social divisions, and therefore 
this work is applicable in the main to the English metropolis. 
Still as the question of education is a burning one just now all 
over England, and especially in London, it was well that Mr. 
Booth took up the matter of ascertaining to what extent the 
children of the poor are reached. In this particular field of 
investigation one cannot but feel that his volume resembles 
our census reports. 

The statistics gathered by Mr. Booth relate to penny banks, 
school libraries, bands of hope, cricket and football clubs, to the 
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number of pupils attending the board schools, to their physical 
condition, to the character and occupation of the parents, etc. 
The schools, too, are classified, as well as enumerated, and the 
number of both boys and girls provided for in secondary and 
proprietary schools. All this detailed information when gath- 
ered up for a single city amazes an American reader, and starts 
the inquiry, cui bono? To this, all that needs be said is that it 
is Mr. Booth’s belief that the data are worth collecting; and that 
to the Londoner the work itself is like a parliamentary blue 
book. It would be of little consequence for us to know how 
many school children had bad mothers, or what trade their 
fathers followed, or whether they had a square meal before 
coming to school or not. We have no time to read such details; 
even if we had them, and if any one with Mr. Booth’s genius 
should collect such statistics, they would probably be condensed 
and used for the purpose of establishing certain sociological 
principles, or would be related to the evolution of certain social 
phenomena interesting to all thoughtful persons. That only 
witnesses to the difference between English and American meth- 
ods, as well as to the difference in their respective social condi- 
tions. One might go through these six volumes and glean out 
a good many practical things important to know, and with a 
direct bearing upon the life about him. Such service will be 
rendered by some future editor, who will condense this mass of 
detailed information, and give us the results which they have 
led up to. An Englishman, however, feels towards these books 
very differently from any one on this side of the water. He can 
say, and truthfully, it is a full portrayal of London’s population 
in its poorest districts. Herein are its wage earners classified, 
their relation to the life line shown, their homes and character 
disclosed, whether their children are at school, and in what con- 
dition. The sociologist says it is invaluable; the civic reformer 
gets from these books pointers for his work; the philanthropist 
is guided by them in his efforts, and the charitable in the dis- 
pensation of their gifts. The churches learn through them 
where the districts of religious destitution are situated, and the 
London Council discovers by means of them the unsanitary 
spots and the congested neighborhoods, and thus to all who are 
working for the social betterment of London, Charles Booth has 
been a well-nigh indispensable help. 
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This voluminous work, we therefore believe, interests a 
great variety of readers, and will be the storehouse from which 
friends of civic reform will get their impulse and information, 
Perhaps the author was wise in_refraining from positive gener- 
alizations; he has left that for various specialists, and has rather 
sought to supply all possible data relating to the social and in- 
dustrial condition of the teeming toilers in the greatest mart 
and metropolis of the world. 





Illinois Labor Report on Taxation. 

Tue Illinois Labor Bureau is advertised as consisting by 
statute of three ‘‘ manual laborers,” Mr. Charles G. Stivers, of 
Chicago; Lewis F. Lumaghr, of Collinsville, and William E. R. 
Kell, of Decatur. These three ‘‘ manual laborers ” have re- 
cently published the Eighth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of Illinois, in 491 pp., octavo. We do not 
perceive that, though warranted to come from ‘‘ manual 
laborers” only, it is one whit less imposing in the poaderosity 
of its statistics, and it certainly is very much more revolution- 
ary and radical in its conclusions, than the celebrated report 
of the Rt. Hon. George J. Goschen, on Local Taxation in Eng- 
land. When manual laborers can turn out reports like this, 
without any interruption in their manual labor, they excel the 
South American woman who was traveling through the Andes 
in the cortege of Humboldt, and whose endurance attracted 
the admiration of the explorer and naturalist. She not only 
rode her mule through the steep mountain passes with ease in 
spite of being large with child, but when the supreme moment 
of her maternal crisis came, alighted under the friendly shade 
of a bush, remained behind the caravan for a couple of hours, 
assisted only by her husband, and a little later in the same 
half day overtook the caravan, riding into camp serenely smil- 
ing with her new born babe in her arms. There was little 
need there,to inquire if ‘‘ mother and child were doing well.” 
So* we gladly assume that these Illinois manual laborers— 
Charles, Lewis and William—have kept on weeding their 
onions, digging their wells and mining for coal, during their 
full nine hours a day, while the production of this book has 
served them for an amusement during ‘‘ nooning.” 
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Though the miracle of three manual laborers turning out 
such a stupendous composition without pay is hardly less than 
the reputed composition of Homer’s two immortal poems prior 
to the discovery of an alphabet, yet they are put forward with- 
out a word of boasting on their behalf, a fact which pro- 
claims in trumpet tones the modesty of the Illinois manual 
laborer. 

The purpose of the Three Illinois Manual Laborers in this 
report is to prove that some of the property-holders of Illinois 
are paying taxes which ought to be paid by others of them, and 
particularly that property-holders in Chicago are paying taxes 
that in honor and justice ought to be borne by property-holders 
in Winnebago, As the composition o: this work, without a 
single boast, by the three Illinois manual laborers, shows their 
modesty, so its aim shows their complete unselfishness, The 
evil which they seek to reform in no way affects their class. 
Neither in Chicago nor in Winnebago do manual laborers pay 
State, city or local taxes. Such taxes rest only upon realestate 
and personal estates of considerable value, and those who pos- 
sess either cease to be manual laborers. 

Like Prince Boodha of India, the three Illinois manual 
laborers go out of their own caste to champion the rights and 
redress the wrongs of suffering humanity. Better, however, 
than Boodha, they desire to shield the rich. They would save 
from excessive taxation the sun-kissed farmers and the wind- 
browned stockraisers of rural Illinois, who generally have to 
get on horseback to ride to the farther end of their farms, and 
always climb a very tall tree if they want to look over their 
broad acres. 

Is it possible that the three manual laborers who dig, hew 
and heckel the labor statistics of Illinois have accepted as 
their motto the pretended view of Hamilton, ‘‘ Let the law take 
care of the rich and the rich will take care of the poor ?” 

The astuteness of the ‘‘three Illinois manual laborers,’ 
when applied to taxation, first discloses itself in the vigor with 
which they discover perjury and expensive looting in the 
mode in which the Chicago banks state their ‘‘ net credits”’ for 
taxation, under a tax law which they say requires that ‘‘ gross 
credits shall be offset by bona-fide debts” (p. 32) ‘‘so that only 
the difference can be returned for taxation.” 


’ 
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Under this law the Chicago banks state that their resources 
amount to $87,621,762.58, and their liabilities amount also to 
$87,621,762.58. To borrow an expression of the late Abraham 
Lincoln, their resources and their liabilities are as like as two 
peas, and there are no net credits whatever left for taxation ex- 
cept the black walnut railings, the inkstands and the paper- 
weights, which are said to amount to $10,000. 

The banks claim that their capital stock belongs to their 
stockholders; that the surplus fund and undivided profits go 
with the stock as the bridle goes with the mare; that the de- 
posits are what the bank owes, and, in short, that all that it has 
it owes to somebody. All that it holds in the way of loans and 
discounts, bonds and cash, it holds as security for what it owes. 
Hence accounts balance, and the parable of the unjust steward 
is repeated with applause. 

It is so palpably clear to the three Illinois manual laborers, 
that every corporation is the owner of its own stock, and 
ought to be taxed for it, that the pretence that to tax it once 
against its stockholders and once against the bank would be 
double taxation is a pure sophism. 

But it is when the three Illinois manual laborers come 
athwart the fact that Chicago real estate is assessed at only a 
tenth of its fair value that the iron of monopolistic oppression 
enters their laboring souls. They point with pride to the 
small number of Chicago residents who own their own homes 
(scores of times greater than in any other city or village in the 
world), and say, ‘‘ For this are we Laborers.” Now the serious 
fact is that there is no fact of even the smallest dimensions in 
the alleged grievance. ‘‘In 1890, Chicago contained 31 per cent. 
of the population of the State of Illinois, and 30 per cent. of 
the true value of all property. She paid, in 1894, 31 per cent. 
of the State taxes."* There is, therefore, absolutely no 
squirrel in the tree at which the three Illinois manual laborers 
are barking. 

Yet on this very interesting but inadequate basis they ask 
to have Illinois adopt the single tax on land values, irrespeciive 
of their improvements. This is like levying a tax on the 
shadows cast by fence posts, irrespective of the posts. There 

*Taxation in Chicago and Philadelphia, by John R. Commons, in 
Journal of Political Economy for September, 1895. P. 435. 
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are no such shadows. So, irrespective of the estimated earnings 
which future improvements would enable land to yield, and the 
actual earnings which past improvements enable it to yield, land 
has no value. The assumed value of vacant land is merely the 
prospective and reflex effect of the value it will have when im- 
proved to adapt it to its location. All values of land relate, 
therefore, to its actual or prospective improvement. Irrespec- 
tive of either it would be a myth like the net credits of the Chi- 
cago banks. In what we have said we have assumed that the 
Report is the work of the Three Illinois Manual Laborers and 
of them alone. Far be it from us to impute that there is a 
Bacon behind this Shakespeare. 

Its secretary, George A. Schilling, is too intelligent, and, 
probably, owns too much land, to believe that taxes upon land, 
whether equal or unequal, can in any way be made burdens 
upon the landless manual laborer. He knows that Lake Mich- 
igan could as soon be made to rest on a duck’s back. Perhaps 
he knows, also, that a man wt -vorks for wages is tethered by 
a homestead, and can be held to a lower wage rate than one who 
can move. 

Governor Altgeld also reads history. He would be likely 
to know that under the Roman system of taxation by centuries, 
wherein the taxpayer’s voting power was made exactly com- 
mensurate with the taxes he paid and the number of soldiers he 
was required to furnish, equip and maintain, men never con- 
cealed their wealth, or tried to evade their taxes or undervalue 
their estates, because the power was made proportionate to the 
burden. 

Knowing this, if he were disposed to propose a remedy of 
any kind, and being straightforward, honest and free from 
demagogism, he would propose that the same thing be done in 
Illinois. 

But he has not proposed it. 

Hence we may conclude that this argument, that the in- 
equality of taxation among the land holders of Illinois causes 
the whole land tax to rest upon those who own no land, and 
that the remedy for it lies in taxing a pure phantasy of the 
deceived brain, a value that can nowhere exist, did not originate 
in the brain either of Governor Altgeld or of Secretary Schil- 
ling. All. this must be credited to the three Illinois manual 
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laborers, and to them alone. At least, like the Six Jolly 
Fellowship Porters in Dicken’s ‘‘ Bleak House,” if they are 
not much around, the establishment enjoys a larger trade for 
being run in their name. 





Theory of Social Forces.* 


The above is the title of a monograph by Prof. Simon N, 
Patton, in which he attempts to state the theory of the forces 
which have evolved society. In the phraseology of Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel, he marshalls the economic pro- 
positions of Smith, Mill, Ricardo and Carey. His literary 
method, however, isthe ultra abstract style of Emerson, wedded 
to the remorseless dogmatism of Ricardo. Overall is thrown a 
soft and tender light of theological Christianism, mingled with 
vague German transcendentalism. Such a work will bother peo- 
ple and haunt the minds of people until they read it very much 
as Mark Twain’s rhyme of 

A pink trip slip for a five cent fare, 
A blue trip slip for a three cent fare, 
Punch brothers, punch; punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passengere. 
Professor Patton’s book will be searched by many who find it 
difficult to explain why they like it, or to make a satisfactory in- 
ventory of what they get out of it. He starts with the hypoth- 
esis that ‘‘requisites of survival” are the origin of ideas; in 
short, that our first beliefs are the product of the environment 
in which we are placed; that we believe what will best adapt us 
to survive in our environment; changing our beliefs only as we 
change to an environment in which the new belief still has most 
of the requisites of survival. A familiar illustration of this 
facility in adapting one’s beliefs to his interest is the case of the 
Pennsylvania postmaster, who, when asked how it was that he 
held office under successive administrations of different politics, 
replied, ‘‘If the administration can change its politics quicker 
than I can it must be smart.” 
‘The process of creating beliefs is not logical, nor is it the 


* The Theory of Social Forces, by Simon N, Patton, (Wharton School, 
etc.) Philadelphia; published as a supplement to the Annals of the Ameri- 
canAcademy. 151 pp. January, 1896. 
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result of activity at the conscious center. Each new requisite 
for survivals starts new centers into activity and creates a new 
group of ideas and beliefs. As many independent beliefs are 
possible as there are requisites for survival necessary for the 
progress of the race. It is not difficult, therefore, to account 
for the presence of a great variety of beliefs among men, or for 
the ease with which new beliefs are acquired. They are as 
much the result of contact with the environment as the ideas 
and pictures of the sensory side of the mind.’’ (Page 65). 

Applying this doctrine or assumption to the views of any 
teacher, the question, Are they true? becomes painfully fresh 
and unsophisticated. The only wise question is, ‘‘ Where has 
he been and whom has he met, orread ?” That being answered, 
we will know what he thinks, just as we know the shape of a 
cheese if we see the mould in which it was pressed. 

If anybody believes that honor and honesty in individuals 
give rise to credit and make exchanges with deferred payments 
possible, he must stand corrected. Prof. Patton says: 

‘* The exchange of goods and the growth of credit would 
develop in individuals and in communities the feeling of honor, 
the love for truth and the desire to live up to their contracts.” 
(just as the marsupial pouch develops in the forefront of female 
kangaroos by the convenience of extending the skin of their 
bellies frequently, in carrying their young). 

The mode in which theologies come waltzing into being 
under the fiddling of the poets and the fuddling of the priests is 
satisfactorily cleared up in a very few sentences. (Page 105.) 

‘*In the idealization of these conditions, so as to build a 
concept of the universe, God is placed completely outside of 
and behind the universe, just as the heroes on earth are ex- 
ternal to ahd above the society they rule. He is thought of as 
the Creator of the Universe and the source of all life and 
power. In this way He is placed completely outside of society 
and is not subject to any of its laws. Such a concept of deity 
is satisfactory to beings whose first thought is to avoid pain and 
to secure protection from enemies. By its aid primitive people 
create social forces which unite them into groups and inspire 
them to action. 

‘* In a social commonwealth, there would be no basis upon 
which a development of this kind could take place. There 
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would be no fear and no need of protection. The higher ideals 
of the people would be associated with progress and with 
freedom from protection. Social progress would be thought of 
as due to the united action of all the members of society.” 

The teaching that God is a subjective idea, a creation of 
poets and of the imagination, is naturally followed by the con- 
clusion that society will in the long run settle down into the 
Comtean idea of worshipping universal humanity, 2. ¢., of self- 
worship, instead of remaining forever in the worship of an ideal 
shadow of itself. 

Without further following Professor Patton’s disquisition, 
it may be said that it is a compend of current advanced thought 
upon the lines laid down by the class of thinkers who regard 
organization as the cause of life, matter as the cause of mind, 
environment as the cause of ideas, body as the cause of soul, 
and man as the author of God. And yet this system of sup- 
posed ratiocination, whose metaphysical postulates are in all 
cases assumed without argument, are accompanied by so many 
complimentary and patronizing allusions to Christian beliefs, 
as being in harmony with the highest and final processes of 
thought, that many readers will doubt whether the outcome of 
Mr. Patton’s work may not be to make the Christian religion 
the very keystone of the philosophic arch. 

Professor Patton seems to be willing to accept the organizing 
and social aspects of Christianity as being part of the crop of 
evolution, and due to natural and involuntary selection among 
beliefs, according to their tendency to furnish ‘‘ requisites for 
survival,” #. ¢., to supply man with the means of coming out 
victor in the struggle for subsistence. This is walking the tight 
rope over the abyss which yawns between scientific materialism 
and metaphysical religion with an audacity that Blondin might 
envy. And nothing can be clearer than that, like Blondin over 
Niagara, the walker steps out blindfold and with his feet in 
a basket, when he seeks to deduce a fundamentally meta- 
physical faith from physical resources. The central idea of all 
religion is that soul or force or energy is a dominant cause and 
inspiration of all material phenomena, not their effect. If this 
is not true, then the further genuflexions and compliments to 
religion are invested with a painful hypocrisy. If this is true, 
then an attempt to account for phenomena by describing en- 
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vironment and matter as being the creators of God and of 
soul are as fallacious as the effort to account for the gas flame 
by ascribing it to the tube, the gas and the lighted match. 
There is no quality in either the tube, the gas or the match 
which is not the product of some previous force, as metaphy- 
sical, as subtle and as purely beyond reduction to material or 
atomic form, as are gravity, cohesion and the sun’s ray. And 
if metaphysical causes do thus dominate in phenomena, then 
the whole attempt to deduce inspiration from environment, life 
from organization and being from non-being is only an ignor- 
ing of this dominancy. 

In this tendency, Mr. Patton reproduces the view of 
religion which Gibbon describes as prevailing during the most 
cultivated period and in the most cultured classes of ancient 
Rome. Then ‘‘all religions were to the vulgar equally true, to 
the philosophers equally false and to the statesmen equally use- 
ful.” Where Professor Patton’s ambiguities and dexterities 
will be most severely tested will be in his effort to combine in 
his own person the sincere devotion of the vulgar, with the 
sterile negations of the learned, and the many fruitful utilities 
which come to the diplomatic class, so that he will succeed in 
showing not only that Christianity is like all other religions, a 
product of environment and therefore false, and that it is unlike 
any other religion, a revelation of the Godhead and therefore 
true, but that wholly unlike itself while it sends its martyrs to 
the block and its crusaders tothe slaughter, it is still an aggre- 
gation of all the means of economic survival, and therefore 
supremely and always useful. 

Professor Patton keeps on hand a ‘‘social commonwealth ” 
of his own, of course, which he makes to consist in having 
‘‘evolved” out of “fa pain economy” into a ‘‘ pleasure 
economy.” 

There is something entertaining in his dtlettantt mode of 
stating the vague attitude in which he both pooh-poohs and en- 
dorses the leading visionary schemes of the day under the 
epithet ‘‘ democratic ideals.” He says (pages 139 to 142): 

‘In modern nations, and especially in the pleasure economy, 
the strong feelings tending to help the dependent classes are due 
to democratic ideals. The older ideals of this group are justice, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Tothem may be added ten- 
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dencies towards the referendum, the initiative, and proportional 
representation in the sphere of government, and in the economic 
world, such ideals as a living wage, surplus values, progressive 
taxation, the single tax and the right to live, to work and to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth. These ideals picture society as it 
may be in its finer environment, with the mastery of nature a 
completed task, and thus they assume a much higher state of 
civilization than we actually possess. 

‘*While the picture of the environment presented by these 
ideals belongs to an advanced pleasure economy, there is one 
element in them which belongs toa pain economy. The evils 
and pains of life are represented as coming, not from the envi- 
ronment or from the defects of human nature, but from men. 
The strong and successful are pictured as being in a never end- 
ing conspiracy to defraud the weaker and less successful. The 
oppression of the dominant classes and their grasping nature 
are made vivid in a thousand ways 7 those who represent pop- 
ular movements. 

‘* Democratic ideals thus rest upon two prominent thoughts, 
the gifts of nature and the oppression of men. In emphasizing 
the gifts of nature, the environment of the distant future is 
pictured, when the mastery over nature is complete. In 
visualizing the oppression of men, the distant past is pictured, 
when the conditions of a pain economy were supreme. These 
ideals thus combine a prophecy of the future with a history of 
the past. The historical man of the distant past is put without 
change into the best environment of the distant future. The 
obstacles to progress thus seem to come from the dominant 
classes to prevent an equal distribution of the gifts of nature. 
There isa silence as to pains and the obstacles to progress which 
come from the environment and represent the cost of nature’s 
bounties. 

‘Such pictures of nature and of men have been the inspira- 
tion of the leaders of democratic movements designed to free 
society from the control of its dominant classes. They were 
especially vivid at the time of the French Revolution, and are 
presented with fresh vigor in recent discussions. The ideals of 
Godwin which aroused the opposition of Malthus were similar to 
those of Henry George in his discussion of the land problem. 

‘*These democratic ideals are the static elements of a pleasure 
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economy, for they hinder further differentiation and tend to 
keep in society all the classes it now contains. They retard 
the displacement of the less efficient classes and restrict the 
activity of the more efficient. They prevent the integration of 
society and the development of the type of men most fitted for 
the earth’s best environment.” 

We believe the present work will be more widely read than 
his previous ones, which is speaking well of it, as Professor 
Patton has succeeded in interesting a not inconsiderable con- 
stituency which values his work highly. 





Industrial Competition of Japan. 


THERE is no country whose economic changes are likely to 
create so much industrial surprise, if not dislocation, in the 
next quarter of a century as Japan. Until recently Japan has 
been classed with China and other Asiatic countries as in the 
hand labor era. The more advanced machine-using countries, 
like England and the United States, have entertained no fears 
from competition with the cheap labor of Asia, because the 
economies of their superior machinery have more than offset 
the increase in the cost of production through their higher 
wages. This has led many economists of the /atssez-faire 
school to assume that high wages instantaneously bring with 
them lower cost of production, attributing the diminished cost 
to the increased skill and dexterity of the higher wage laborers. 
Such writers as Edward Atkinson and Mr. Shoenhof are con- 
stantly adding to the flood of free trade literature on the basis 
of this very erroneous assumption. Because we could compete 
successfully in most lines of manufacture with Asiatic countries, 
it has been insisted that we could do so with England for the 
same reason, namely, that our wages were higher. 

Having assumed that the superiority of high wage condi- 
tions all lies in the increased personal dexterity of the laborers, 
these writers seem to have entirely overlooked the great part 
machinery plays in low price machine phenomena, The reason 
this country is in greater danger from English competition 
than from the Chinese is that England has similar machinery 
to our own while the Chinese continue to produce by hand 
labor. Whenever two countries employ the same tools or 
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machinery the lower wages become the great element in de- 
termining the competition. That is precisely the case between 
the United States and England. So that while we have little 
to fear from the cheap labor of Asia, without modern machin- 
ery, we have everything to fear from the relatively lower wages 
of England, because English laborers have as highly perfected 
machinery as we have. ~ 

During the last quarter of a century Japan has been rapid- 
ly westernizing her civilization, and is now rapidly western- 
izing her methods of industry. At the present rate she is pro- 
gressing it may not take her more than a decade to get the fac- 
tory system, with its most modern equipments. Although this 
will be sure to act upon her laborers, raising their standard and 
increasing their cost of living, it will probably take half a cen- 
tury before her wages approximate the wage standard of the 
United States or even of England. To the extent to which she 
increases her factory methods faster than she raises her wage 
standard will she become a successful competitor with west- 
ern producers; and will demonstrate the economic soundness 
of protection as a permanent principle in national statesman- 
ship. All the world should rejoice at Japan’s progress. But it 
will be a calamity for mankind if Japan should be permitted to 
destroy or even lessen the rate of progress in this country or in 
Europe. Her advent into the use of modern methods should 
be beneficial to her own people, and make her the missionary to 
carry similar methods and civilization into other Asiatic coun- 
tries, but not to injure the civilization of western countries. 

In the second number of the “‘ Bulletin of the Labor De- 
partment,’’ Commissioner Wright publishes an article on ‘‘ The 
Industrial Revolution in Japan,” by William Eleroy Curtis. 
The facts given show that the industrial condition of Japan may 
have a very significant bearing upon international competition 
of the immediate future. Mr. Curtis says: 

Japan is becoming less and less dependent upon foreign 
nations for the necessities and comforts of life, and is making 
her own goods with the greatest skilland ingenuity. Since their 
release from the exclusive policy of the feudal lords, the people 
have studied the methods of all civilized nations, and have 
adopted those of each which seem to them the most suitable for 
their own purposes and convenience. They have found one 
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thing in Switzerland, another in Sweden, another in England, 
others in Germany, France, and the United States, and have re- 
jected what is of no value to them as readily as they have 
adopted those things which are to their advantage. It is often 
said that the Japanese are not an original people; that they are 
only imitators; that they got their art from Korea, their indus- 
tries from China, and that their civilization is simply a veneer 
acquired by imitating the methods of other countries. All of 
this is true in a measure, but it is not discreditable. Under the 
circumstances that attend the development of modern ideas in 
Japan, originality is not wanted, but a power of adaptability 
and imitation has been immensely more useful. The Japanese 
workman can make anything he has ever seen. His ingenuity 
is astonishing. Give him a piece of complicated mechanism—a 
watch or an electrical apparatus—and he will reproduce it ex- 
actly and set it running without instructions. He can imitate 
any process and copy any pattern or design more accurately 
and skillfully than any other race in the world. It is that faculty 
which has enabled Japan to make such rapid progress, and will 
place her soon among the great manufacturing nations of the 
world. 

It was only forty years ago that the ports of Japan were 
forcibly opened to foreign commerce. It was only twenty-eight 
years ago that the first labor-saving machine was set up within 
the limits of that empire. Now the exports and imports exceed 
$115,000,000, 

It is a curious fact that 10,273,401 fans, 2,348,810 umbrellas, 
134,206 screens, 455,659 paper lanterns, and 13,843,022 gross of 
matches were shipped from Japan in 1894. 

The industrial revolution that is now going on in Japan is 
quite as remarkable as the political revolution that occurred 
there thirty years ago, and equally importaut to the rest of the 
world. Until recently all the manufacturing done in Japan has 
been in the households, and 95 per cent. of the skilled labor is 
still occupied in the homes of the people, and in a measure 
independent of the conditions that govern wage workers in 
other lands. The weaver has his loom in his own house, and 
his wife, sons and daughters take their turns at it during the 
day. It has always been the custom for children to follow the 
trade of their parents. The finest brocades, the choicest silks, 
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the most artistic porcelain, cloisonné and lacquer work are done 
under the roofs of humble cottages, and the compensation has 
heretofore been governed usually by the quality of the piece 
produced. 

There have been but two strikes in Japan. One of these 
occurred among a railway construction gang, who were hired 
for certain wages to work six days in the week, and were re- 
quired to work seven without additional compensation. When 
their protests were unheeded they laid down their tools and 
appealed to the police authorities for the enforcement of the 
law which makes six days a week’s labor, and provides that no 
employé of the government or any corporation or private indi- 
vidual shall be compelled to work more than six days in a week 
without extra compensation. Sunday is the usual day of rest 
in Japan. Its selection is not due to law nor to religious 
scruples, but to public convenience and, perhaps, out of respect 
to foreign nations. When what is known as the six-day law 
was passed, the Government set the example by closing its 
offices on Sunday, and all other institutions followed suit. That 
law was originally suggested for sanitary reasons. 

The second strike in Japan occurred in Tokyo in the 
summer of 1895. <A party of bricklayers engaged in building 
a factory near Tokyo had their hours of labor extended from 
twelve to thirteen because of a desire on the part of the manage- 
ment to complete the job and start the machinery as soon as 
possible. The men did not object to this increase of time, but 
asked a corresponding advance of wages, which, as they were 
getting only 12 cents a day in our money, would have been only 
1 cent a day increase for each, or perhaps $1 a day for the 
whole gang. But the contractor refused, and they quit work. 
He got other bricklayers to take their places, but they were 
induced to abandon him also, and as he persisted in his refusal 
to do what the men considered simple justice, it was decided to 
send emissaries to all the other bricklayers in the city and ask 
them to join in a sympathetic strike. This attempt to introduce 
foreign methods into the conservative labor system of Japan was 
only partially successful. The greater part of the bricklayers 
employed in the city declined to join, but a thousand or more 
men, engaged upon the city water works, on some railway freight 
houses and other large structures, quit, and it was several days 
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before the difficulty was adjusted. Public sentiment was 
aroused by the disturbance, and the contractor who caused the 
trouble finally compromised with his men and went back to 
twelve hours’ work for twelve hours’ pay. 

The ancient system of household labor is being rapidly 
overturned by the introduction of modern methods and ma- 
chinery. The older artisans are offering a vain resistance and 
cannot be drawn from their antique looms and forges by any 
inducement that has yet been offered, but the younger genera- 
tions are rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the use and value of 
labor-saving machinery, and factories are being built in all 
parts of the empire. The greatest progress thus far has been 
made in cotton spinning and weaving, but several iron mills 
have been established and machine shops are are springing up 
all over the empire. In four years the new treaties go into 
effect, when foreigners will be allowed to engage openly in 
manufacturing enterprises. Then their capital and experience 
will give a decided stimulus to mechanical industry and the 
increase in the productive power of Japan will be even more 
rapid than now. 

The first manufactory established in Japan was a cotton 
mill down in the southwestern corner of the empire, in the 
province of Satsuma, which has produced the best pottery and 
some of the greatest men. Prince Shimazu was its patron. 
Having learned something of modern arts and sciences from 
the Dutchmen who were allowed to remain on the island of 
Deshima, he started a laboratory on his estates, in which 
he learned telegraphy, photography, and how to make glass, 
coke, and gas for illuminating purposes. A few years later he 
built a factory near his summer villa, which was half arsenal 
and half iron foundry. He made guns there and other articles 
of iron, and experimented with explosives. 

The next factory was set up by Mr. Kajima of Tokyo, in 
1867, while the country was still disturbed by the war. It 
originally had but 720 spindles, but now operates 82,000, and is 
the largest in the empire. These were the only factories in 
Japan until 1879, when the government undertook to encourage 
such enterprises, and established two well-equipped plants in 
different parts of the country to educate operatives and demon- 
strate the superiority of modern machinery. It set up four 
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more in 1880, four in 1881, one in 1882, another in 1883, and 
still another in 1884. They served their purpose, made ma- 
chine spinning popular, and have since been handed over to 
private companies, who are operating them with great profit. 

The industry has grown so rapidly that, according to sta- 
tistics gathered by the Osaka Board of Trade, there are now 61 
factories in operation, with 580,564 spindles, employing 8,899 
men and 29,596 women. The factories in course of con- 
struction, and which will be in operation during the present 
year, will bring the total number of spindles up to 819,115. 
Thirty-seven of these factories are at Osaka. The largest in 
the empire has 82,000 spindles, and the smallest 1,136. There 
are four with more than 50,ooospindles, and thirteen with more 
than 25,000. 

The first genuine foreign factory to be established in Japan 
is the Osaka Tokei Seizo Kubushiki Kwaisha, familiarly known 
as the American Watch Company. It was started on January 
1, 1895, and turned out its first finished watch on April roth. 
The organizer and promoter of this company was Mr. A. H. 
Butler of San Diego, Cal., who took an outfit of watch-making 
machinery to Japan and induced a number of jewelers and 
watch dealers in Osaka to furnish $160,000 capital to pay the 
cost of a building and the running expenses of the business. 
The company is incorporated under Japanese law, and the stock 
is all in the names of Japanese citizens, although 140 of the 300 
shares actually belong to Mr. Butler and his associates. 

Japanese architecture is not suitable to factory work that 
requires a great deal of light and protection from wind and 
weather, and therefore it was necessary to erect a new building 
of brick upon the American plan, 240 by 40 feet in size, with an 
abundance of windows. 

In the meantime, the machinery was set up in temporary 
quarters and a number of men and boys, who had already been 
engaged in repairing and manufacturing hand-made watches and 
clocks, were assembled to be educated by P. H. Wheeler, the 
superintendent, and his assistants. Mr. Wheeler had worked 
in Elgin, Rockford, and Springfield, Ill., and in Columbus, O. 
He brought with him from America nine experts, who, like 
himself, have contracts for three years and an option of renewal 
for three years longer at the end of the firstterm. They are as 
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follows: From Elgin, F. M. Clark and William Keene; From 
Rockford, T. Schnarke; from Springfield, L. Sylvester, E. V. 
Goodman and Charles Gassler; from Columbus, H. Barbier, 
S. B. Finch and George Flick. 

These gentlemen say that their Japanese students show very 
great aptitude and skill, and that they learn much more rapidly 
and havea much more delicate touch than persons of similar 
intelligence and condition in the United States. Nearly all of 
them had some experience in making or repairing watches and 
clocks before they came into the factory, and a few had used 
hand machines for drilling, polishing and that sort of work; but 
the modern machinery at which they were placed was entirely 
new tothem. They are mostly young men, aged from eight- 
een to thirty. As none of them can understand a word of 
English, and none of the American experts could speak 
Japanese when they arrived, the work of instruction might 
have been very slow but for the keen perception of the pupils. 

It is difficult to explain a proposition to the Japanese, but 
their power of imitation is so well developed that the easiest 
way to teach them is to go through the process yourself and let 
them watch you. Almost instantly they are able to repeat it, 
and will continue to do so until the end of their days without 
the slightest variation. Another difficulty in this school of in- 
struction was the absence of words in Japanese to describe the 
machinery and the parts of the watch, but the English terms 
were adopted and are now exclusively used. 

The highest wages paid to the skilled native workmenin the 
factory are only 40 sen a day, which is equivalent to 20 cents in 
our money. The lowest wages are ro sen (5 cents) a day, while 
in American factories the same labor would be paid from 50 
cents to $5 aday. The capacity of the factory when fully in 
operation will be 150 watches a day, and owing to the low price 
of labor they can be sold with a profit for 50 per cent. less than 
the market price in the United States and Europe. 

The following tables shows the rates of wages per day 
paid to Japanese artisans and laborers: (Valves stated in Amer- 
ican gold on the basis of 2 silver yen to the dollar.) 
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DAILY RATES OF WAGES, JAPAN, 








OCCUPATION. HIGHEST. | LOWEST. | AVERAGE, 


Blacksmiths $0.60 $o.18 
Bricklayers . 88 -20 
Cabinetmakers (furniture) -53 
Carpenters .50 
Carpenters and joiners (screen making). -55 
Composi .83 
Coolies or general laborers -33 
Cotton beaters -45 

60 





y ‘ 
Farm hands (men) 30 
Farm hands (women) 28 
Lacquer makers .58 
Matting makers .50 
Oil pressers 34 
Paper hangers .60 
Paper screen, lantern, etc., makers..... 55 
Porcelain makers setae .50 
Pressmen, printing .70 
Roofers .60 
Sauce and preserve makers .40 
Silkworm breeders (men) .50 
Silkworm breeders (women) 25 
Stonecutters .69 
Tailors, foreign clothing . 
Tailors, Japanese clothing -56 
Tea makers (men) 
Tobacco makers 

















- DAILY RATES OF WAGES PAID IN YOKOHAMA, 








OCCUPATION, . a OCCUPATION. 





Blacksmiths . $0.36 || Porcelain makers 

Carpenters .26 || Pressmen, printing offices. 

Colpeaan ship 29 

Com 

Sauce and preserve makers 

Screen makers 

Silk spinners (female).. 

Stonecutters 

‘ Tailors, foreign clothing. 
borers, ordinary ‘ Tailors, Japanese clothing. 

uer makers ‘ Tea-firing men 

Matting makers ‘ Tea-firing women. 

Oil pressers ' Tea pickers 

Paper hangers i 

Plasterers 

Porcelain artists, ordinary. 

Porcelain artists, superior.. 
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There has been little inducement for the development of 
inventive genius in Japan until recently, and the greater part 
of the applications already filed in the patent office have been 
for trifles, like children’s toys, or improvements or changes in 
foreign methods and machinery to make them more useful in 
that country. 

I asked Mr. Matsudiara, the chief examiner of the patent 
office, at Tokyo, whether the introduction of common schools 
and compulsory education had improved labor. 

‘* That is difficult to say,” he replied, ‘‘ but so far as I have 
observed, education is not improving labor. The little education 
that the common people receive in the public schools makes 
them abhor labor. It has always been the custom in Japan for 
families to follow the same trade or occupation for centuries 
after centuries, but when a boy receives an education superior 
to that of his father he seems to feel that the old mode of life 
and avocation are not good enough for him. If he is a farmer's 
son he wants to live in the city, and if he is the son of a 
mechanic he wants employment under the government or some 
less laborious occupation than his family have followed. But I 
believe the Japanese are not peculiar in this respect. I think it 
is the rule all over the world that when a man acquires learning 
he wants to advance in other respects also and better his con- 
dition.” 

While the Japanese will soon be able to furnish themselves 
with all they use and wear and eat without assistance from 
foreign nations, they will be compelled to buy machinery and 
raw material, particularly cotton and iron. Therefore our sales 
will be practically limited to those articles. And the market 
for machinery will be limited as to time. The Japanese will 
buy a great deal within the next few years, almost everything 
in the way of labor-saving apparatus, but they are already be- 
ginning to make their own machinery, and in a few years will 
be independent of foreign nations in that respect also. Another 
important fact—a very important fact—is that they will buy 
only one outfit of certain machinery. We will sell them one 
set, which they will copy and supply all future demands them- 
selves. This will go on until the new treaties take effect, when 
American patents will be protected. 

They have very little wood-working machinery; and very 
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little shoemaking machinery, for the people do not wear shoes. 
The same is true of knitting machinery, for they do not wear 
hosiery. I do not think that more than 20,000 out of the 
41,388,313 people who compose the population of Japan wear 
shoes and stockings. Ninety per cent. go barefooted and bare- 
legged, women, children and men protecting their feet from the 
stones by wooden and straw sandals. The higher classes have 
the same sort of foot gear, but it is made in a more finished 
manner, and they wear little cloth affairs that they call ‘‘ tabis” 
upon their feet. These are made of white or blue cotton, and 
do not go above the ankle bone. But the use of shoes and 
hosiery is increasing, and the people will grow into it as they 
have grown into other foreign notions. 





Foreign Commerce for 1894-1895. 


Tue official summary comparing the commerce, tonnage 
and immigration of 1894 and 1895, as prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, has just appeared 
and contains some points that deserve notice. Our imports 
that are free of duty are almost exactly the same in totals for 
the two years, viz., for 1894, $383,371,933, and for 1895, $384,- 
810,163, notwithstanding a falling off of articles of food and 
live animals to the amount of $73,406,212, and an increase of 
$63,167,881 in ‘‘articles in a crude condition for domestic in- 
dustry.”” It seems remarkable that sugar which passed from 
the dutiable to the free list during the period, should have 
diminished in importation from 4,034,105,924 pounds in 1894 to 
3, 488,450,685 pounds in 1895, and from a value of $105,178,- 
073 in 1894 to a value of $67,413,326 in 1895. We seem to 
have used 600,000,000 pounds less of sugar per annum when it 
became free than when it was under duty and to have expended 
$30,000,000 less in its purchase. 

Tea, which was free in both years, shrank slightly in use, 
viz., from 102,082,702 pounds in 1894. to 97,883,051 in 1895. 
Our imports of hides and skins were doubled both in quantity 
and value, viz., from 147,321,997 pounds, worth $18,541,449, to 
283,506,793 pounds, worth $36,432,989. To make such an in- 
crease interpretable economically, we should know how this in- 
creased importation compares with the domestic production of 
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hides in the same period, of which, unfortunately, the govern- 
ment takes no statistics whatever. There was an increase in 
the export of leather and its manufactures from $14,888,068 in 
1894, to $18,492,760 in 1895, but an increase in export of 
$4,000,000 worth of leather would have formed but a partial out- 
let for an increase in importation of hides to the amount of 
$18,000,000 worth. In 1883, the great leather trust was formed, 
under whose operations most of the tan bark in the country 
was, it was said, bought up. It is known that cattle were 
slaughtered so heavily in the period of financial depression, that 
the total number in the United States was less by 3,287,023 
head on January 1, 1895, than they had been on January 1, 
1893, and this slaughter would naturally increase, for that 
period, the domestic supply of hides, which can hardly be less 
than ten times greater than the importation. As there has 
been no change in duties on hides since 1873, there seems to be 
no cause to which to attribute the increase in the import of 
hides and export of leather and its manufactures in 1894-5 
other than the creation of the leather trust and consequent new 
economics in the trade. 

Meanwhile, the increase of $124,240,449 in the aggregate 
values of goods imported is not paid for by any increase in ex- 
ports of merchandise. We exported $807,312,116 worth of 
domestic merchandise in 1894, and $807,740,016 worth in 1895. 
Though this export exceeds our imports for the year ($801,663,- 
490) by about six millions of dollars, this excess is the smallest 
that has occurred in eight years, and the total exports are 
the smallest of any year since 1888. 

What a splendid commentary these figures exhibit upon 
the standard free trade argument that unless you buy of 
foreigners (competing products, of course,) you cannot sell to 
them. Here we expanded our purchases of dutiable goods 
from foreigners by $124,240,449 or nearly two dollars per 
capita, and we sold them only $300,000 worth more, or say four 
cents worth per capita. If we turn to the exports of gold and 
silver it is not difficult to see how our increased purchases of 
competing foreign goods were paid for. In the tariff debates 
of 1828-34 Mr. Webster could argue that the difference was 
paid for in the freights earned by our vessels in the ocean trade; 
but now we are making no earnings of that kind. In prosper- 
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ous years, or rather in years of easy credit, free trade orators 
can argue that the adverse balance is paid for by an export of 
American securities and shares, but in these two years of de- 
pression more securities were sent home to us than were pur- 
chased anew. Hence, the difference could not be balanced in 
that way. But our net exports over imports of gold were 
$72,066,287; our net exports of silver over imports were 
$42,547,046. Total export of coin and bullion, $114,613,333, 
which comes within $10,000,000 of adjusting the above in- 
crease of imports. 

Looking at our exports more minutely we find that those of 
agricultural implements have risen slightly, viz., from $4,765,- 
793 to $5,319,885; those of cattle have shrunk in number nearly 
one-half and in value from $38,963,554 to $26,997,771. We have 
sent abroad more horses, however, the export rising from 8,171, 
worth $1, 363,588, to 19,853, worth $3,006,502. Our exports of 
sheep, one-half of which are to England, have risen from 274,- 
133, worth $1,711,355, to 500,171, worth $3,310,936. Free wool, 
therefore, favors the export of sheep, as free trade favors the 
exodus of population. 

Our export of breadstuffs in all forms was $125,604,486 in 
1894, and $125,266,871 in 1895; our foreign cousins resolutely 
refusing to buy an ounce more of our flour or wheat, though we 
increased by $2 per capita our purchases of their goods. Our 
export of cotton shrank from $200,413,772 to $189,890,645, and 
our export of cotton cloths fell from $11,602,905 to $10, 100, 881, 
but we sold nearly $1,000,000 more of fish and a like amount 
more of fruits abroad. Our export of hops rose in quantity from 
14,305,065 pounds to 17,959,164 pounds, but fell in price, so 
that we got only $1,745,945 for the larger export of 1895 against 
$2,124,311 for the smaller export of 1894. 

Our export of manufactures of iron and steel rose in value 
from $29,943,729 to $35,071,535 ; but our handsomest increase 
in exports was in mineral oils, which rose from $36,588,959 to 
$50,842,983. This rise in our export of oil seems hardly ade- 
quate to account for the report that the Standard Oil Company 
of New York will distribute dividends amounting to $33,000,- 
coo for the year, notwithstanding the lively competition of 
Russia in the petroleum manufacture, and of the electric light 
companies, the municipal gas companies, the wax candles and 
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the professors of socialism and the Bartholdi statue in furnish- 
ing the light supply. 
Our export of meat and dairy products sums up thus: 


1894. 1895. 
$5,233,795 $5,476,040 
16,522,018 
3,743,667 
1,207,350 
37,736,883 37,411,944 
10, 239,228 10,996,870 
4,701,872 4,430,156 
39,378,242 37,348,753 
Mutton 195,539 37,222 
x iriceneniacaceernieetas . 11,265,110 7,824,893 
Poultry and gam 28,418 
All other meat products 1,593,051 
Dairy Products—Butter 2,194,103 
Cheese 3,401,117 
i 240,642 


Total provisions, etc $141,742,435 $132,456,843 


With a falling off of only $9,000,000 in our exports of pro- 
visions of all kinds, and with our exports of breadstuffs abso- 
lutely stationary for the two years, and with a net falling off in 
export of live animals of only $8,529,362, there is a falling off 
in the imports of articles of food and live animals to the amount 
of $73,406,212. This, taken with ourincreased importation of 
competing foreign goods, seems to indicate that in times of 
stringency and money pressure, we at least depend more and 
more on the home supply for our foods, and produce a larger 
proportion of them. Perhaps this is what Mr. Toots meant 
when he undertook to solve the inquiry of the Member of Par- 
liament, ‘‘ What shall we do with our raw materials when we 
discover that our gold is going abroad in exchange for an inor- 
dinate supply of foreign goods ?” 

Mr. Toots did not understand very well what the inquiry 
meant, but he thought the answer ‘‘Cook ’em, sir!” might 
prove to be as safe as any other. 





Social and Industrial Statistics. 
BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT.* 
[Specially reported for GuNTON’s MAGAZINE. ] 


Complete and accurate statistical information is a prime 
necessity in our complex modern civilization. Facts, and all 
the facts, must be had before we can reach any satisfactory 
solution of present day problems. The statistician writes 
crystallized history. The science or scientific method known 
as statistics is comparatively young, but already its processes 
have become highly efficient. Indeed, had the records of the 
past been based upon information collected with anything like 
the thoroughness, impartiality and attention to detail required 
of the modern investigator, written history would have been 
far truer than it is. 

Statistics may properly be grouped under three heads: 

(1) Records of continuous events, or history in the skele- 
ton; é 
(2) Enumeration of aggregates, such as census and immi- 
gration figures; and 

(3) Investigations covering representative facts, such as 
rates of wages, cost of production, etc. 

Among the sources of statistics are the official records of 
states, municipalities and courts; commercial reports; newspa- 
paper accounts, when verified; individual statements, and so on. 
An immense amount of work is often necessary to get together 
a comparatively simple set of facts. For instance, we were re- 
quired not long ago to collect representative statistics on the 
subject of marriage and divorce. This involved an examination 
of every petition for divorce, the trial evidence, if any, and final 
decree, in every one of the 2,700 courts of the United States 
having jurisdiction in divorce cases, for a period of twenty 
years. 

The taking of census statistics is even more complex, and 
far more liable to error, because of individual misrepresenta- 
tion, or ignorance. The faithfulness of a census depends upon 
the honesty and patriotism of the people. The same is true of 
industrial data. Manufacturers sometimes complain that the 


*Synopsis of Lectures I. and II. before the School of Social Economics. 
Specially reported for GuNTON’s MAGAZINE. 
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facts concerning their particular establishments are misrepre- 
sented, but it is almost invariably true in such cases that the 
error is traceable to the manufacturer himself. The official 
record cannot be more truthful than its source. 

It is very easy to juggle with figures. So much dishonest 
use is made of honest statistics that popular faith in the whole 
science is often seriously weak xed. As a matter of fact, 
figures will never lie but liars \ figure. A few plain rules 
should always be observed in attempting to get at the meaning 
of a mass of facts. You must be sure of your authority, and 
carefully observe every footnote and explanation. Make cer- 
tain, also, that you have all the essential facts, not merely those 
most prominent. Failure to do this may give you conclusions 
the direct reverse of the truth. 

In no two lines of statistics are errors more common than 
averages and percentages. A good example of the former is 
the method which most people will adopt in getting the aver- 
age wages in a manufacturing concern. Suppose in a certain 
factory 20 men are employed at $1 a day, 40 at $2 and 60 at $3. 
The ordinary man will add $1, $2 and $3, divide by 3 and get 
$2 as the average daily pay. Whereas, the true method is to 
multiply out each class by itself, thus getting the aggregate 
pay roll, and divide that by the total number of employés, 
giving an average rate of $2.33. 

Mistakes in percentages arise from a disregard of the very 
obvious law that for purposes of quantitative comparison per cent- 
ages must be cast upon equal bases. For instance, the forma- 
tion of three new savings banks fifty yearsago, when, perhaps, 
but one previously existed, would be a gain of 300 per cent.; 
whereas, when we came to have over a thousand such institu- 
tions, an addition of 25 annually would only show a percentage 
increase of 21-2. And yet that sort of reasoning is constantly 
employed in numerous lines, to show how fast we are going 
down hill. 

An amusing illustration of this class of error came under 
my notice not long ago. It was reported from a certain co-edu- 
cational institution for one year that 50 per cent. of the women 
students and only 1 per cent. of the men had married. This 
was proclaimed as indicating the folly of sending girls to that 
school for an education. The actual facts were that the insti- 
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tution contained but 2 women and roo men. Orie of the men 
had married one of the girls; 1 per cent. in one case, 50 per 
cent. in the other. 

The United States government was the first to establish a 
regular census. The 1790 enumeration was a simple matter 
compared with the immense mass of information collected a 
century later. The mere count of the people is now but a 
small part of the process. The census of 1890 was taken by an 
army of nearly 50,000 enumerators, each supplied with blanks 
containing 27 distinct questions for every individual. The 
enumerator has to go to each house, and in case the family are 
away is perhaps obliged to get the information from a domestic 
servant. You will easily see how liable to error the record 
would be in such cases, to say nothing of the mistakes con- 
stantly made by individuals in giving information about them- 
selves. You would think it remarkable that a man should not 
remember whether there had been a death or a birth in his 
family during the year, but such instances are by no means 
rare. Indeed, whiie for the purposes of political apportion- 
ment, etc., census statistics are fairly reliable, scientific accuracy 
is about impossible. 

The British census is taken by what is called the photo- 
graphic method. On a designated Saturday night small blanks 
containing but seven or eight questions are left with the head 
of each family in the kingdom, and between that time and Mon- 
day morning he fills in the blank with the facts relating to all 
members of the family who were in the house at 12 o’clock on 
that Saturday night. The distribution and collection are done 
by an immense number of enumerators, one for every street 
perhaps, so that none may be overlooked. The adoption of this 
system has been urged in the United States, but you will 
readily see how faulty it may be. I believe the American sys- 
tem is better. Our enumerators gain experience during their 
work, and many are counted whom the photographic system 
could not possibly reach. In taking the census of Massachu- 
setts in 1875 I tried the British method, and although that State 
has had the public school system almost since its organization, 
only 37 per cent. of the blanks were properly filled out. 

A census office has its occasional streaks of humor. We 
sometimes get cases of transposition such as this: A man, 
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seventy years of age, reported as dying from teething, anda 
two-year-old infant carried off by old age. Again, a watch- 
maker will be reported as a matchmaker from a town where, 
according to our records, no matches at all are made. In such 
instances, it is a part of the staticistian’s duty to go behind the 
returns and correct manifest errors. 

The population of the world at large, of course, increases 
only by excess of births over deaths. But the rate of growth 
in different localities is subject to the widest variations, owing to 
movements of population and the effects of climate, soil and in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Immigrants have formed a large element in the increase of 
this country’s population. Thus,in the decade from 1830 to 
1840, the increase by natural causes was 29 per cent., by immi- 
gration, 4.65 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, the natural increase 
was 23 percent., immigration, 7.29 per cent; but from 1880 to 
1890, the natural increase fell to 14.40 per cent., while that by 
immigration rose to 10.46 per cent. I have never been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory explanation of this remarkable drop 
in the rate of natural increase. It is, of course, figured upon a 
larger basis of population than for the previous decade, and 
there may have been faulty enumeration, or a decrease of 
births accompanying our increasing wealth; but these consider- 
ations are equally applicable to the previous periods, and the 
real cause still remains a mystery. 

Taken the world over, there are about 510 males and 490 
females in every 1,000 of population. This proportion varies 
in favor of the females somewhat, according to the age of the dif- 
ferent countries. Thus, in Great Britain and Ireland there are 
about 1,047 females to each 1,000 males; in France 1,014; in 
Germany 1,039, and so on, while in the United States there are 
but 952. The State of Massachusetts, where large numbers of 
women are employed in the textile industries, has 1,058 females 
to 1,000 males, while Montana, as yet a pioneer state, where 
the occupations are almost wholly confined to men, shows but 
503 females to 1,000 males. 

The foreign-born population of the United States numbered, 
in 1890, 9,249,547, OF 14.77 per cent. of the whole. Of these, 
Germany has contributed the largest share, something over 30 
per cent.; Ireland coming next with over 20 per cent. ; England 
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and Wales about 11 per cent.; the Scandinavian countries 10 
per cent., and soon. The French and Scotch are not much 
given to emigration, and constitute only 1.22 per cent. and 2.62 
per cent., respectively, of our foreign population. 

The element of foreign-born residents in the United States 
is much larger than in any European country, there being 147 
in every 1,000, as compared with 78 in Switzerland, 29 in 
France, 10 in Germany, 4in Great Britain and only 2 in Italy. 

The population engaged in agriculture, fisheries, etc., in 
this country is about 85 per cent. native and 15 per cent. for- 
eign; in trade and transportation, 78 per cent. native to 22 per 
cent. foreign; while in the manufactures the foreign proportion 
is larger, being 32 per cent. to 68 per cent. native. 

The popular impression as to the effect of immigration 
upon religion and politics is quite erroneous. It is generally 
supposed that most immigrants are Catholics, while not more 
than one-half can possibly beso; Ireland and France contribute 
to the Catholic population, but those from Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries are almost entirely Pro- 
testant. The same general proportion exists as to their political 
affiliations; the former being largely Democratic and the latter 
Republican. The English are about evenly divided between 
the two parties, but this is set off by the French Canadians, who 
are chiefly Republicans. The Democratic South is almost 
entirely native, while the North the States with the largest 
foreign element are largely Republican. Some of the great 
cities, however, show exceptions to thistendency. North Caro- 
lina has the smallest foreign-born population, only 23-100 of 1 
per cent; North Dakota is at the other end of the list with 
44.58 percent. The bulk of the German population is west of 
Pittsburg, and of the Irish east. 

It is a very remarkable fact that of allthe immigrants com- 
ing to this country between 1821 and 1890 some 6o per cent. 
were still living at the latter date. The total number coming in 
those 69 years was 15,427,657. 

There is a very general apprehension felt in regard to the 
growing preponderance of city over country population. This 
feeling I donot share. Certain facts about urban growth are 
usually overlooked. For instance, increasing population does 
not necessarily imply increasing density within the same limits. 
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Indeed, the congested districts of great cities do not increase, 
but are more and more being given up to business purposes. 
Large suburban areas are constantly being taken in, and filled 
up with former city residents. These annexations, of course, 
show increases in aggregate population, but they also mean, 
as is not made so apparent, a relative decrease in density. 
The suburban movement is growing rapidly along with im- 
proved methods of transportation, and itis an altogether health- 
ful tendency. 

Moreover, while our urban population has been growing 
rapidly during the last twenty years, it is still much below the 
European average. Only about 29 per cent. of our population 
can be considered urban, as against 42 per cent. in Prussia, 53 
per cent. in Great Britain and 80 per cent. in Holland. 

It should also be remembered that the reason people leave 
the country for the cities is because they can there enjoy more 
of the comforts and conveniences of life, secure- better educa- 
tional advantages, and come within the refining influences of 
increased social contact. It is not, therefore, a dangerous 
tendency. Rural life is essentially isolating and non-pro- 
gressive, and the building up of cities and towns all through 
the country must be considered a hopeful rather than a dis- 
couraging sign, because it brings the agricultural population 
into closer and more frequent contact with the forces of higher 














civilization. 

A far greater difficulty is to be found, however, in the 
problem of city government. In that respect I am of the 
opinion that the United States has much to learn from the 


countries of the Old World. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


WE FULLY appreciate the compliment implied by those 
editors who use our articles for leading editorials. As their 
object is, doubtless, to give their readers the best there is, they 
might be extending their usefulness, if they would indicate 
where they get it. Their readers might then go to the same 
source and get much more than their limited space permits 
them to give. But, if they really insist upon making us fur- 
nish their editorials without either pay or credit, we suggest 
that they ask for advance sheets. This would give their edi- 
torials more freshness, and also save them from having to mu- 
tilate the magazine for copy. While we cannot condone edi- 
torial stealing, we cannot resist the feeling that the sin is 
greatly modified by the good judgment shown in the selection. 





In HIS SPEECH in the House of Commons on Monday, in 
behalf of clemency towards Irish political prisoners, Mr. Red- 
mond, leader of the Parnellite faction, threw all the blame for 
the use of dynamite in English politics on the Irish in America. 
He said they are ‘‘ regarded by Irishmen, generally, as being 
mad and reckless.’’ This seems a little severe on the Irish in 
this country, even if true, after having sent hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to pay the election expenses of Home Rulers 
like Mr. Redmond. But there is a hopeful element in it, after 
all. Mr. Redmond has probably learned that the use of dyna- 
mite as a method of political warfare, is a mistake, and, in order 
to give the impression that the Irish in Ireland have entirely 
abandoned physical force methods, Mr. Redmond threw the 
blame of using dynamite on the Irish in America. Well, they 
are at a considerable distance from Westminster, and, perhaps, 
can bear the burden without much pain. But it is not at all 
certain that it will be forgotten the next time Mr. Redmond 
comes around with the hat. 





In civinc to Liliuokalani practically a free pardon, Presi- 
dent Dole has done himself and the Hawaiian Republic great 
credit. Not that the dusky Queen has any particular claims to 
freedom, but it shows a disposition to treat political offenders 
as leniently as possible. It is the more striking when com- 
pared with the conduct of Liliuokalani herself. It will be 
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remembered that when Mr. Cleveland was conspiring to over- 
throw the young Republic, and place the dissolute Queen back 
upon the throne, she declared it to be her right and her inten- 
tion, if restored, to send President Dole and his associates to 
the block. It was nothing but this programme of savagery 
that deterred Mr. Cleveland in his monarch-restoring policy. 
He did not dare to face the American public with such a crime 
on his hands. Yet thissame woman, who aided the conspiracy to 
overthrow the Republic, has been granted her freedom by the 
very man whom she would have sent to the block, if she had 
succeeded in getting where he is. The two acts measure the 
difference in the civilization, character and comparative fitness 
for power of the two persons. She is a barbarian, with the 
instincts of a savage; he is a gentleman with the instincts and 
long-sightedness of a statesman. May he long remain the 
President of the Hawaiian Republic. 


Tuomas A. Epison has sent the new Roentgen ‘‘X” Rays 
through half an inch of steel, a vulcanized rubber plate and a 
sheet of celluloid, and thus far finds no substance through which 
the ray will not penetrate freely, consequently no substance 
capable of either refracting or reflectingthem. Imperfect pene- 
tration or non-penetration is as necessary to refraction and re- 
flection as they are to opacity. Mr. Edison regards the action 
of the new rays as fatal to the undulatory theory of light, if the 
X rays are the movements of an ether. A singular fact is that 
the rays should select the bones from the flesh in their photo- 
graphing, and should give such clear outlines of needles, bul- 
lets and other foreign substances imbedded in the flesh, while 
giving no outlines at all of the distinctions between fibre, 
nerves, viens, arteries and other component parts of the flesh. 
Flesh and all its parts seem to be transparent to these rays, as 
atmospheric air is to sunlight, while bones, bullets, needles and 
other unorganized or less organized matter are more nearly 
opaque, and hence are capable of arresting and returning the 
cathode rays, and so affecting the photograph-plate. And yet 
when these substances are in the air, instead of in the human 
body, Edison sends the rays directly through these very sub- 
stances, steel and the like. The magnet also easily refracts 
the rays. 
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Ir Looks as if the present session of Congress was going to 
touch the high-water mark of do-nothingism. Before the holi- 
days, Mr. Cleveland issued a special message asking Congress 
to pass some measures of financial relief before it adjourned for 
Christmas. The House promptly passed two measures, one for 
providing revenue and the other for raising a temporary loan 
until the revenue should begin to come in. Neither measure 
has yet passed the Senate, nor in all probability will doso. The 
United States Senate is showing a lack of patriotism and states- 
manship that is discreditable to the nation. It is just such petty 
conduct as has been exhibited there during the last two months 
that brings popular government into discredit. Little wonder 
that in view of such performances foreigners have little respect 
for American statesmen. But the opinion of foreigners is of 
small account compared with the opinion of the American peo- 
ple themselves. Such petty politics as are being enacted by 
the United States Senate in the present session in the name of 
statesmanship, is rapidly destroying respect for our National 
Legislature among our own citizens. United States Senators 
are pointed to with scorn by anarchists, socialists, mugwumps 
and chronic fault-finders as venal politicians who are willing to 
sacrifice the nation’s welfare for their own ends. That this can 
be done with any grain of truth is discreditable to the nation 
and dangerous to Democratic institutions. 


THE EVER GENIAL editor of our contemporaty Seaboard, 
keeps firing good-natured broadsides at us because we are 
able to see that an export bounty on agricultural products is not 
a legitimate part of our protective policy. We object to call- 
ing things by wrong names. The free silver people are asking 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1, and they call it bimetal- 
lism, when it is the simplest and most effective means of getting 
monometallism. Our contemporary calls an export bounty 
protection, when it is a direct means of getting paternalism. 
An export bounty may be, as Mr. Lubin says, an effective 
means of ‘‘artificially increasing the price of agricultural 
products,” but that is not protection; it is simply converting 
public taxes into private profits. This might greatly increase 
farming, and so make more exports necessary and increase the 
amount to be paid out of the public treasury. 
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But this is not desirable for the country. What we need is 
not more farmers, but more and greater variety of manufactures, 
increasing urban populations, which will furnish both a larger 
market for our agricultural products and a much greater mar- 
ket for the products of intensive farm culture. 

Our national development is not to be in the direction of 
more agriculture, and if an export bounty would do all that its 
friends say it would, that would be one of the best reasons for 
not granting it. We commend to the consideration of our con- 
temporary an article on ‘‘ Export Bounties Not a Remedy,” by 
Prof. D. Hutton Webster, of Stanford University, in this issue. 





THe American Agriculturist has completed its annual live 
stock investigation, and places the aggregate value of all farm 
animals at $1,860,420,000 on the first of January, 1896, as 
against a value of $2, 463,083,000 for the like date in 1893, a 
shrinkage in three years of $662,633,000, or 25 per cent., anda 
shrinkage for 1895 of $62,130,000, This continual shrinkage in 
values of the principal farm products is doubtless due to in part 
to the rapid opening up of semi-barbarian countries to oppor- 
tunities for competing in furnishing the meat supply, and to 
the increasing extent to which the American, Australian, Argen- 
tine and African, and United States territorial meat supply is 
drawn from the great ranch farms, where a low cost of pro- 
duction prevails, instead of from the comparatively small farms 
of the central States. This cheaper semi-barbarian supply is 
made possible largely through the new railway lines everywhere 
being opened up through English loans. This reduces the 
question of good prices for farm products ultimately to a ques- 
tion of abundant banking facilities and low rates of interest to 
farmers. Unfortunately the American farmers generally do 
not see this point, and are so far from voting in a manner to 
give them as good banking facilities as those which favor 
Argentine, Australian, African and Indian competition that 
their Granger and Farmers’ Alliance spokesmen can always be 
counted on for every vote hostile to the evolution of a sound 
banking system and abundant banking facilities. They are 
ready to vote for free silver, new greenback issues, a revenue 
payable in fiat money only; and if they could get a chance to 
vote all banks out of existence it is not at all certain they would 
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not do so. And yet the loss of value in their farm animals is 
largely due to these causes, and is the direct penalty for the 
dearth of banking facilities which they are doing their utmost 
to convert into a famine of rural bank credit. 





THE SO-CALLED popular loan has not been very popular, 
though it has been attended by some newspaper effervencence 
which seemed like éc/at. Out of the whole $100,000,000, indi- 
vidual subscribers have applied for and received only $2,000,- 
ooo. The Treasury has incurreda simultaneous loss of gold by 
withdrawals made by those who were obtaining from the Treas- 
ury the very gold with which they purchased their bonds, to the 
amount of $25,000,000. To this extent, therefore, the Treas- 
ury is not replenished, and the bond issue does not effect its 
purpose. It is an issue of bonds to the amount of $100,000,000 
to effect an increase in the gold reserve, which is limited by this 
fact alone to $75,000,000. 

The members of the syndicate, including Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the Deutsche Bank, the National City Bank of 
New York and Messrs. Fisk & Son, receive $33,000,000 of the 
loan, and the other successful bidders are chiefly foreign and 
domestic operators in whose hands the bonds may be said to be 
still unmarketed. The transaction has made clear that if the 
whole gold furnished is not first drawn out of the Treasury to 
fill subscriptions with, it is because of the hesitation of brokers 
and bankers to demand the bonds in a manner which they know 
will defeat the object of their issue. Thisin turn makes it im- 
probable that the attempt will be made to supply future deficits 
of gold in any such manner, and it is generally felt that the 
syndicate method is not much better. The endless chain busi- 
ness will continue to apply until politicians have the wit either 
to provide the government with a gold revenue, or to devolve 
the obligation of furnishing a currency redeemable in gold on 
the banks collectively by repealing the legal tender act, or to 
establish a government bank with sufficient capital to run the 
currency according to law and upon sound banking principles, 
without any fiatism or fiat money in sight. 





Ir 1s CLEAR by the tone of the debate on the Queen’s 
speech that Parliament, regardless of party, is ashamed of the 
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position Lord Salisbury has taken on the Venezuelan question. 
The amendment moved by Mr. L. Atherly-Jones, Radical 
Member for North West Durham, to the effect that the boundary 
dispute with Venezuela be referred to arbitration, met with 
almost unanimous approval. The Liberals bubbled over in 
their endorsement of it, and nothing but the fact that an amend- 
ment to the Queen’s speech would require the Administration 
to oppose it, and consequently, by party discipline force the 
Tories to sustain the Ministry, prevented the Tories from join- 
ing the Liberals in the support of the amendment. 

This was also indicated by Mr. Balfour’s appeal to the 
House not todiscuss the question at present, with the evident in- 
ference that the Ministry was willing to do just what they are 
asking. The whole affair shows that the English people are 
utterly opposed to the idea of England going to war with the 
United States, because she refused to submit a question of 
boundary dispute in America to arbitration. It may turn out 
that the evidence is more in favor of the Schomburgk line than 
of Venezuela’s claim, but investigation and arbitration and not 
war, are the true means of settling that question. Such a ter- 
mination of the difficulty will be an important step towards 
establishing arbitration as the means of settling international 
disputes. The fact, however, that the United States was ready 
to fight, if necessary, in the interest of peaceful arbitration, may 
carry the news to such hot-headed Jingoes as belch forth their 
anti-American venom in the Saturday Review, that after all 
the United States, though characteristically a peaceful, indus- 
trial nation, will have to be reckoned with when questions of 
American territory are involved. We area peace-loving people, 
but we have a national duty to perform and may be relied upon 
to perform it. 

COMMENDABLE EFFORTS are being made to abolish the 
sweating system. A bill has been introduced into Congress to 
deal with the subject, by imposing a tax of $300 a year upon 
contractors entering into the sweat-shop methods of manufac- 
ture. A bill has also been introduced into the New York 
Legislature, making it a misdemeanor for any person, except 
the members of families residing there, to manufacture in 
buildings used for human habitation. 
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The difficulty with both of these measures is that their 
means of enforcement are inefficient. The federal tax would 
be most difficult to collect and very generally evaded. The 
same is true, but perhaps less so, of the bill before the Legis- 
lature. The sweat-shop system is sufficiently vile, uneconomic 
and socially debasing to warrant drastic measures for its exter- 
mination. It should be dealt with in the same direct uncere- 
monious way that we deal with epidemics. It is not a system 
to be regulated but one to be exterminated. There is nothing 
good in it. It pollutes all it touches. It is foreign to modern 
industrial methods and conditions. It is injurious alike to the 
physical health, moral growth, social purity and economic 
welfare of the community. Instead of having long and elaborate 
bills that tax the highest skill of an expert lawyer to interpret, 
we should apply to it simple direct legislation. A bill with 
about three clauses, as follows: 

(1). That the manufacture in any buildings used for 
human habitation of any of the products named in Andrews’ 
bill should be unconditionally prohibited. 

(2). That the owner of any building so used should be pun- 
ished by a fine equal to the full rent of the entire property. 

(3). That any person having goods manufactured contrary 
to this bill should be punished by a fine equal to the entire value 
of the goods. 

This would practically confiscate the entire rent of the 
property used for sweat-shop purposes and the goods produced by 
sweat-shop methods. If this bill were enforced the sweat-shop 
system would not last a month; property owners and contrac- 
tors would avoid any contact with a business in which the value 
of their property was confiscated. Moreover, this would put 
the responsibility upon the owners of the material and the 
owner of the building, just where it belongs. It is useless co 
punish the poor wretches who are the victims of this system. 
The sweating system is a social disease, no less malignant 
than small pox, and should be dealt with in an equally sum- 
mary fashion. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


ArpitraTion. The Venezuelan Difficulty. By Andrew 
Carnegie in North American Review for February. The Prest- 
dent's Monroe Doctrine. By Theodore S. Woolsey in The Forum 
for February. Mr. Carnegie is more American in his assump- 
tion that the United States is the proper constable-general of 
the American continent, and can judge for itself how far it will 
protect the just boundaries of South American republics, than 
he was when he sailed away from the tariff conflict, recommend- 
ing to Congress to pass the Wilson bill. He sees in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine chiefly two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race—one 
impelled by the earth-hunger, grabbing all the land it can; the 
other, impelled by a sense of its dominancy in the American 
continent, resolvedto protect the latter from the further opera- 
tion of the land-grabbing propensity. The highest warrant for 
the exercise of the American prerogative appears to Mr. Car- 
negie to consist in the unity of their will and purpose to exer- 
cise it. If the American people were less agreed about it, the 
event would not be justified. But seeing they are a unit on the 
point, its justice is indisputable. 

Professor Woolsey discusses the question in the light of 
international law, but sees only therein a violation of the prin- 
ciple of national autonomy. There is more in international law 
than State independence. Vattel writing a century and a half 
ago declared that a special duty to arbitrate boundary ques- 
tions lay upon adjoining states between which no understood 
divisional line had ever been agreed upon, and where settle- 
ment and occupation were for a long time open to bothin a new 
continent—(like America)—having no common master. Vattel 
bases the duty to arbitrate on the clearly understood principle 
that the line to be run must be one based on expediency and 
not on title. 

Americans would not arbitrate the question whether the 
Monroe Doctrine is a proper doctrine to apply in a given case 
or not, which is the real question which would be at issue be- 
tween England and America, after the commission shall have 
decided that England is not entitled to the part of Guiana she 
is occupying. While we are pressing forward upon an issue on 
which we would not arbitrate our own half of the question, no 
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doubt seems to occur te many minds that our right to compel 
an adversary to arbitrate his end of it is beyond suspicion. 

Perhaps the true source of the obligation to arbitrate the 
Venezuelan question is that stated by Vattel, viz., that no 
actual line of division between the two populations ever ex- 
isted. To fight over the exact location of a line which has no 
existence is a clumsy mode of drawing the line for the first 
time. 


Evectric Transmission. TZhe Distribution of Electric 
Power at Niagara. By (the late) Franklin Leonard Pope. 
Electric engineers predict that transmission of electric en- 
ergy for 200 miles from Niagara is feasible so as to deliver it 
cheaper than power can be had from steam with coal at $3 per 
ton, but the apparatus for transmitting it to Buffalo has not 
been put up because Buffalo manufacturers are trying to get it 
at a cost too nearly gratuitous. 


Gotp, SttverR anD Bimeta.uism. The Story of Cripple 
Creek. By Cy Warman in The Review of Reviews. That 
Flood of Gold. By Carl Snyder in The Review of Reviews. 
Some Leading Errors of the Gold Standard Party. By Otto 
Arendt (Germany) in The Review of Reviews. Bimetallism; 
Some Damaging Facts in Its History. By Frank J. Herriott in 
The Review of Reviews. The Increased Production of Gold. By 
Edward Atkinson in The North American Review. Our Mone- 
tary Programme, By J. Lawrence Laughlin in 7he Forum. 
The most instructive of these articles is that of Carl Snyder. 
It shows that the costs of mining gold in Colorado have fallen 
almost at an average to a sixth of what they were in 1870, 
while simultaneously Colorado has rushed up since 1892 from 
$600,000 output of gold to $17,000,000, taking the lead of Cali- 
fornia, and restoring to the United States the lead by so nar- 
row a margin, that it means temporary equality with South 
Africa and Australia in gold production. Meanwhile, says Mr. 
Snyder, ‘‘in 1887, all the world turned out but $106,000,000 of 
gold; last year it rose to $203,000,000.” Production has now 
reached a total one-fourth larger than it was in 1853 under the 
flood of California’s and Australia’s most prolific yield. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Arendt asserts that the yield of silver in 
the United States ‘‘is falling off from 30 to 40 per cent. a year.” 
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Nevada is completely exhausted. In Australia, the silver mine 
of Broken Hill, once yielding half a million kilograms a year, 
is given up, and only in Mexico and South America does silver 
continue to be produced ‘‘ The relative production is to-day 
much more favorable for silver than when the value relation 
was 1 to 15.50, and that if the figures of production were alone 
to determine, not silver but gold must have fallen in value ” 

Mr. Snyder concludes with the prediction that the increase 
in gold out-put will be ro per cent. per year for the next five 
years at least, and will amount to 1, 300 millions in the five years 
of the century that remain, and asks, ‘‘ will it be possible for 
our monetary systems to survive the addition of such an over- 
whelming flood?” It would seem more pertinent to ask whether 
the disparity between gold and silver which has made tem- 
porary shipwreck of our monetary systems, could survive the 
addition of so much gold when accompanied by so small a pro- 
portion, relatively, of silver. 

Mr. Herriott falls into many lapses of economic theory, 
which render his historic criticism on the past of bimetallism 
somewhat chaotic. He assumes that a bimetallic system fails 
if silver and gold keep continually varying slightly from their 
legal ratio, by so small a discount as a fraction of one-fifteenth, 
and so, ‘‘cross the line of parity” by this small fraction at 
times when the disparity in their relative quantities produced, 
and consequently in their relative cost of production, is ten or 
twenty times greater. On the contrary, if at a time when 
quantity and cost of production of gold and silver are changing 
from a ratio of 16 to 1 to a ratio of only about 4 to 1, 
the ratio of value drops only so slightly as to put a premium of 
2 or 3 percent. on the metal which is under-produced by 50 
per cent., this proximate preservation of the ratio should be 
recognized to the credit of the double standard effort. 

Mr. Atkinson does not notice the declining production of 
silver, assumes that ‘‘ the world’s commercial unit of value is 
now fully and finally established,” thinks that ‘*‘ the present 
quantitative increase in the product of gold will have no direct 
influence upon the prices either of property or of products,” 
and holds that prices of metals and fabrics are about what they 
were in 1845-50, before the gold supply was increased so enor- 
mously from California and Australia. 
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Professor Laughlin believes solely and simply in the 
quantitative theory of money, and thinks prices depend wholly 
on three factors, viz., the supply of money, the supply of the 
money material, and the cost of production of commodities. 
On this assumption, if the supply of gold should so expand 
that instead of there being only one ounce of gold to nearly 
thirty ounces of silver produced there should be only one ounce 
of gold to ten or twelve of silver (labor being at all times the 
common factor whose cost, as applied to both, ensures that like 
quantities of labor must produce like values in both) then ten or 
twelve ounces of silver must soon become worth one ounce of 
gold. 


Interest. The Positive Theory of Capital and its Critics. 
By Professor Béhm-Bawerk, in Zhe Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for January. Professor Béhm-Bawerk believes that 
he has a theory which derives interest on loans from some other 
source than the abstinence of the lender, or the earnings made 
by the borrower by means of the capital borrowed, or than the 
productivity of capital in itself when used as a fund for produc- 
ing wealth. He seems to regard this value as being one that is 
extracted from pure time, and is born out of the relation of the 
present tense of the verb to be to the future tense of that verb. 
In that respect he is like Mr. Keely, of the celebrated Keely 
motor, who is understood to derive his motive power directly 
from gravity, without any intervening product of gravity or 
other force, petroleum or falling water, or steam or electricity 
having any share in its production. In this article Mr. BOhm- 
Bawerk replies to the coarse and materialistic critics who 
suspect that money is borrowed because it has productive 
powers. The discussion is thin, the air is rarified, the product 
is nil. But asin an ascent of Mont Blanc, it is something to 
have reached a point so worthless, and to have got down. 


Ursan Brains anD Rurat Brains. Dissociation by Dis- 
placement; a Phase of Soctal Selection. By Carlos C. Clossan in 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics for January. This article 
is marred by a too recondite verbiage, but its underlying argu- 
ment is valuable. It isthat the movement of human beings to- 
ward social groups, and finally toward cities, is accompanied 
or caused by a brain development, the very opposite in its direc- 
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tion from the kind of brain development which promotes isola- 
tion, nomadism, or country life. In short, there is a gregarious 
or grouping type of brain, and a nomadic or isolating type. 
The isolating type is that in which the head is wide in propor- 
tion to its length. The gregarious type is that in which the 
head is long relatively to its width. The narrow heads are styled 
Dolicoide. In these the width of the head is not over 80 per 
cent of its length, and the people having this form tend toward 
cities. Those in which the width exceeds 85 per cent. of its 
length are Hyperbrachycephalic, and they tend to become 
nomadic or rural. 

Extensive statistics are given to sustain this generalization, 
which, so far as it goes, is, of course, a revival under new 
terms, of the postulates of phrenology. Gall, Spurzheim and 
Combe made breadth of head the physical expression of de- 
structiveness, and pointed out its prevalence in carnivorous 
beasts, lions, tigers, serpents, eagles, hawks, etc., which, of 
course, are largely nomadic and live in isolation. The narrow 
heads are deer, antelope, hounds (which hunt in packs and 
affiliate with man), horses, sheep and the like. This article 
extends the same generalization to the tendencies of certain 
races and classes to group in cities. The North American In- 
dian illustrates the broad head, and he is sufficiently nomadic. 
The narrow head is expressive of timidity and of interdepend- 
ence, because of fear, as well as of refinement, nerve develop- 
ment and fitness to receive culture. The first is a prime mo- 
tive in all tendencies toward populous, social groups; the 
greater security of human life in cities, and of herd and bird 
life in flocks, and of insect life in swarms, and of fishes in 
schools, is probably the chief motive or instinct which draws 
numbers together. The basis of the article has a grain of truth, 
and its statistics in immediate connection with economic science 
present the doctrine with rare force, but as a thesis in the study 
of the conformation of the brain, it simply confirms the teach- 
ings of the craniologists of half a century ago. 


Venezuela. The Progress of the World, in The Review of 
Reviews for February. A very charming comparison of the 
arguments in favor of Venezuela with the arguments against 
England’s title to the disputed territory, by a writer who evi- 
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dently does not share in the opinion of Judge Charles P. Daly, 
the very learned President of our New York Geographical 
Society, that the Spanish have never occupied any part of the 
disputed territory, but that it has always been occupied by the 
Dutch. On this point the writer says: ‘‘If we mistake not 
the English school geographies, atlases and other sources of 
ordinary information, previous to 1840, regarded the Essequibo 
as the boundary line, and held that British Guiana contained 
about 12,000 square miles.” 

Not only the British but the American ‘‘school geogra- 
phies” did not. Before us lies a volume entitled, ‘‘ An Ac- 
companiment to Mitchell’s Map of the World,” etc., by S. 
Augustus Mitchell, dated 1843, and whose text embraced 578 
octavo pages of description, the most elaborate and standard 
geographical work, we think, which had at that time been pro- 
duced by an American. It says: ‘‘The region at present 
styled Guiana, extends along the coast from Cape Barima, at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, to the Oyapock River, a distance of 
about 750 miles, and extending in the interior to the moun- 
tains at the source of the Essequibo, Surinam and Morowyne or 
Maroni Rivers, about 350 miles, comprising an area of about 
115,000 square miles. This region is at present divided be- 
tween the British, Dutch and French. British Guiana extends 
from the Orinoco to the Corantino River, and embraces the 
three colonies of Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice.” This 
American work of 1843 runs the line essentially where Salis- 
bury runs it, and asserts in its preface that it is based in general 
on Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, Malte, Bruns & 
Goodrich’s Universal Geography, Flint’s Geography, Encyclo- 
peedia Americana, etc. 

Rand & McNally’s maps of most recent date also run the 
western boundary of British Guiana from the very same Point 
Barima, at the mouth of the Orinoco, and we doubt if a single 
American map can be found which has any other starting point. 
We feel morally sure from the numerous maps we have con- 
sulted that no American, English, Dutch or French map ever 
bounded Venezuela on the Essequibo. 
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Book Reviews. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


THe GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN Nation. By Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago. New York: Flood & Vincent. 
1895. Pp. 359. 

IniTIAL Stupies in AMERICAN Letters. By Henry A. Beers, 
Professor of English Literature in Yale University. New 
York: Flood & Vincent. 1895. Pp. 291. 

Some First Steps in Human Procress. By Frederick Starr, 
of the University of Chicago. New York: Flood & Vincent. 
1895. Pp. 305. 

This isthe American year in the calendar of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. Of the five books which, to- 
gether with the monthly magazine, 7he Chautauguan, consti- 
tute their required course of reading, three relate to the 
industrial, political and literary development of the people of 
the United States, while a fourth draws largely from the 
evidences of earlier civilizations on this continent for its raw 
material and its illustration. 

Next year will be French, the following year German, and 
the third year, 1898-9, will be English. The present year is 
consequently one which will particularly interest readers of 
Gunton’s Macazine. Each of the writers has endeavored to set 
forth in brief space the salient points of our national develop- 
ment, and the causes which operated most forcibly. They have 
thus striven to provide the best possible guide for the study of 
present day problems in America—questions of industry and 
politics, like the tariff and currency questions; of morals and 
social life, like temperance reform and immigration; of religion 
and education; of the relation of the races in the South, and of 
laborers to capitalist employers in the North, and of organiza- 
tions both of laborers and capitalists to the general public every- 
where. 

Professor Beers begins by setting forth the conditions 
which made literature impossible in colonial days. On the one 
hand the isolation of plantation life was unfavorable to its 
development in the south, while on the other the intolerance of 
the New England theocracies made possible only sermons and 
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theological treatises. True, they tried to make up in quantity 
what was lacking in the quality of this literary food of the 
period, the pulpit hour-glass being silently inverted twice, or 
sometimes thrice, while the orator pursued his theme even unto 
‘**fourteenthly” (p. 27). But it was not literature. 

There followed the period when politics took the place, in 
part, at least, which had been so actively occupied by theology 
—a period whose beginning is marked by the writings of 
Franklin, and whose continuance gave free play to political 
instead of pulpit oratory. It is an age of eloquence and 
rhetoric, but hardly of real literature. Itis not until we reach 
the era of national expansion, which followed the second war 
with England, and the times of Irving and Cooper, that 
American literature can be said to have any real existence. 

‘*In the seventeen years from 1821 to 1839, there were 
graduated from Harvard College Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, 
Phillips, Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, and Edward Everett Hale. 
In 1836, when Longfellow became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard, Sumner was lecturing in the Law School. 
The following year (in which Thoreau took his bachelor’s de- 
gree) witnessed the delivery of Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa lec- 
ture on ‘The American Scholar’ in the college chapel, and 
Wendell ‘Phillips’s speech on ‘ The Murder of Lovejoy’ in 
Faneuil Hall” (pp. 126, 127). ; 

‘*It was out of the conditions of life and industry, of poli- 
tics and religion, which made such men possible, that there was 
born an independent American literature. As the century 
draws to its close, we realize that we are no longer colonies; we 
are no longer commercially dependent on the whims of Euro- 
pean belligerents, as in the time of the Napoleonic wars; we 
are no longer provincially dependent on European opinion as 
before our own Civil War. 

‘‘As a nation the republic has ripened into mature life.” 
(Judson, p. 354.) 

This quotation from Mr. Judson’s closing paragraph shows 
at once his purpose, tenor and point of view. Our history has 
been an orderly development through successive stages of 
growth, which had their seeds sown in previous clearly defined 
social, political and industrial conditions. Moreover, American 
history is no mere episode in the world’s progress, but the be- 
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ginning of a social evolution in which European civilization is 
making a conquest of the world, and of which the twentieth 
century bids fair to see the completion in Asia and Africa (p. 
24). Mr. Judson’s most interesting and powerful chapters are 
those relating to the social life and the distinguishing features 
of our political development. He has made one serious mis- 
take, however. 

Democracy was entirely unknown inthe colonies. The idea 
belongs practically to this century, the aristocratic constitution 
of New York State, for instance, remaining in force until 1821. 
It is unfortunate that the writer of still another text-book on 
American history should follow the established precedent and 
devote one-third of his text to history as ancient as that of 
Greece and Rome, and as valueless as nursery rhymes for 
the purposes of modern statesmanship. If our national life 
begins with the revolution of 1789 (p. 97), why not begin the 
story of the growth on page 1 and not on page 101, when mak- 
ing a ‘‘ brief sketch ?” 

Mr. Judson’s other fault is in saying so little about some 
things, in the 250 pages remaining, as to make the statements 
either absolutely unintelligible or at least quite worthless. To 
give so brief an account of any matter as to necessarily pro- 
duce the wrong impression, is but little better than to state an 
actualuntruth. The statement (page 103), for instance, that the 
electors met in February [1789] and unanimously chose George 
Washington president, with John Adams as vice-president, 
implies not only that they voted for individual candidates for 
these offices, but that Adams was the only choice for the vice- 
presidency. As the author himself explains elsewhere, however 
(pp. 126 and 132), neither of these inferences is correct.* 

Such terms, as mildly protective and moderately protective, 
used as descriptive of the law of 1789, also indicate that the 
author is quite innocent of the real principle of tariff protection 
and the nature of its operation. 

These may be minor defects in a work which is quite ex- 
cellent as a whole, but they are defects which do inestimable 
harm, and which could be readily removed with a little more 
care to be accurate, as well as entertaining. 


*See the footnote on page 193 for another example. 












